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| Like light 
That needs must die, although its little beam 
Reflects upon a diamond. : SHELLEY. 


Ciement Revere, though filling an office not often popu- 
lar, was loved like an elder brother by every boy under his 
care. He performed his duties with a modest and unassuming 
gentleness that won the heart of the most refractory. Few 
could remember a harsh word from his lips, and yet his gov- 
ernment was salutary and perfect to a degree never known 
in the previous annals of the school, and his particular pupils 
were remarked always at college for the vein of scholarlike 
and nice apprehension which ran through their attainments 
in the particular reading for which he had prepared them. 
He was himself a ripe and beautiful scholar, imbued to the 
very soul with the sweetness and fulness of classic poetry, 
and it was his only weakness as a teacher, that he would take 
the hesitating passage from the lips of the forgotten delin- 
quent, and read on, in the exquisite cadence of his Latinity, 
with a flushed cheek and a kindling eye, to the end. 

He had studied originally for the pulpit, but a pulmonary 
weakness had compelled him to relinquish the profession ; 
and with the bitter disappointment of his highest hopes lying 
heavily at his heart, he sat down sadly, but resignedly, to his 
trying employment. In preparing for duties he was not to 
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ie fulfil, however, he had found, like many others, that there 
hh ae were temptations far short of the goal, strong and winning 
ie enough to make even the most earnest slacken in his career ; 
oh and it went well nigh to console him for his checked ambi- 
tae tion, that he was left idle by the sweet wells of knowledge, 
TE ee and could accomplish himself, without reproach, in the se- 
Le ag ductive graces of the scholar. Later than any light in the 
ee village burned the solitary lamp in the Usher’s window ; and 
the shadow of his slight figure bending over his book, lay 
agag sometimes for hours as motionless as a painting on the white 
RET curtain. It was plain to every body’s eye that he was a mar- 
a tyr to study. As he went stooping along the path to school, 
2 putting his hand frequently to his side, as if to still a sudden 
pain, the very villagers looked after him with pity. His form 
was the slightest that could be called a man’s. A little above 
the middle height, and with a painful stoop in his slender 
chest, he looked as if he were walking out for the first time 
lah. under the extremest emaciation of sickness. His countenance 
eee) still held the look of calm, placid abstraction, and though it 
was probable, from the habitual pressure of his hand upon his 


of side, that he suffered constant pain, the sweet, child-like smile 
(eta va upon his lips never changed, and his tone, up to the last day 
tare @ he sat in his desk, had kept its winning and serene cheerful- 
ness unbroken. 

\ pig The gentle Usher had given his last lesson. A slight cold 


had settled upon his lungs, and after raising blood all night, 
| with a distressing cough, he was found upon his bed at morn- 
i ing, too faint and exhausted even to speak. ‘The physician 

a was called in, but a single glance at his unnaturally bright 
eye, and the vivid spot flushing in his cheek, convinced him 
that it was too late ; and ordering only some soothing medi- 
cines which relieved his immediate distress, he left him to 
sink as gently as he might, amid the appliances of affectionate 
care, to his grave. 

For several days he lay without much pain, growing hourly, 
though almost imperceptibly, weaker and weaker. His rea- 
son was still clear; and as he needed little attendance, the 
eldest of his particular pupils watched with him by turns. 
On the fourth night of his illness, he sent unexpectedly for 
Ernest. He had taken a fancy to his new pupil in the short 
time he had been under his care, and the boy’s heart had 
leaped to him at once with a strong reciprocation of interest. 
He obeyed the summons with a sorrowful eagerness. 

The sick man welcomed him with a smile as he entered; 
and when the nurse had retired, Ernest read to him, at his 
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request, till he slept. As soon as his breathing became audi- 
ble, he closed the book, and sitting down at the open win- 
dow, looked out upon the night. The air blew cool and 
freshly amid his hair, and the solemn click of the cricket, 
mingling with the low murmur from the distant river, fell 
with a pleasant harmony upon his ear. Across the valley in 
every direction shot the vanishing streak of the fire-fly, and 
softly above burned the unclouded stars, twinkling like re- 
volving lamps in the heavens, and as the young watcher gazed 
on their beautiful order, and took in with his eye the glo- 
rious bend of their courses, and felt the absolute stillness of 
the night pressing on him like the hand of some invisible 
spirit, a feeling of awe mingled with a wild delight came 
over him, and he uttered an involuntary exclamation— how 
beautiful! how beautiful !’ 

‘Yes!’ said a low, sweet tone at his ear; and forgetting 
his surprise in the fascination of the voice, he yielded his 
chair to the dying Usher, and sat down in a listening attitude 
beside him—‘ Yes; and beautiful as they are, they are all 
accurately numbered and governed, and just as they burn 
now have they burned since the creation, “never faint in 
their watches,” and never absent from their place. How 
glorious they are! How thrilling it is to see them stand with 
such a constant silence in the sky, unsteadied and unsupport- 
ed, obeying the great law of their Maker! What pure and 
silvery light it is! How steadily it pours from those small 
fountains, giving every spot of earth its due portion! The 
hovel and the palace are shone upon equally, and the shep- 
herd gets as broad a beam as the king, and these few rays 
that are now streaming into my feverish eyes were meant and 
lavished only for me. I have often thought—(cover me, 
Ernest! the night grows chill)—I have often thought how 
ungrateful I have been in calling myself poor, when there is 
so much that no poverty can take away. Clusters of silver 
rays from every star in these heavens are mine. Every breeze 
that breaks on my forehead was sent for my refreshment. 
Every echo that I catch from that sweet river playing upon 
its pebbled bottom below us, was meant for my ear, and this 
subdued fragrance that comes up from the earth to my win- 
dow, and the singing of these melancholy insects, and your 
own care, my dear Ernest, are all gifts that poverty could not 
take away. It is not often that I forget these treasures—(sit 
closer to me, Ernest! the night grows cold)—not often, for I 
have loved the night-heavens with a passionate affection from 
my boyhood, and nature in every form has been always un- 
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speakably dear to me—for in it I see the evidence of an Al- 
mighty Maker; and in the excessive beauty of the stars, and the 
unfading and equal glory of their steadfast fires, I see glimpses 
of immortal beauty, and find an answer to the eternal ques- 
tioning within me. * 

One—two !—the village clock strikes clear to-night! Chafe 
my hands, Ernest—I am very cold. Nay,—not to bed 
yet—I ’ll sit awhile longer and look upon the stars. It is the 
last time—I am sure of it—the very last! Yet to-morrow 
night those stars will all be there—not one missing from the 
sky, nor shining one ray the less because | am dead. It is 
strange that this thought should be so bitter—strange that 
the companionship should be so close between our earthly 
affections and those spiritual worlds,—and stranger yet, that, 
satisfied as we must be that we shall know them nearer and 
better when released from our flesh, we still cling so fondly 
to our earthly and imperfect vision. I feel, Ernest, that I 
shall traverse hereafter every star in those bright heavens. 
If the course of that career of knowledge, which I believe in 
my soul it will be the reward of the blessed to run, be deter- 
mined in any degree by the strong desires that yearn so sick- 
eningly within us, I see the thousand gates of my future 
heaven shining at this instant above me. There they are— 
the clustering Pleiades, with their “sweet influences,” and the 
morning star melting into the Kast with its transcendant lam- 
bency and whiteness, and the broad galaxy with its myriads 
of bright spheres dissolving into each other’s light, and belt- 
ing the heavens like a girdle. I shall see them all! I shall 
know them and their inhabitants as the angels of God know 
them. ‘The mystery of their order, and the secret of their 
wonderful harmony, and the duration of their appointed 
courses—all will be made clear! I am glad that I am dying 
now. I would not (colder—colder—how chill it is!) I 
would not live longer. * * * Well—well—I ’ll get to bed. 
* * * So—cover me ! * * * Cold—cold—cold !—will nothing 
warm me? * * * Press my hand, Ernest! * * * I feel it not 
dying—dying—dying ! Oh God! release me quickly ! * * * 
raise my head, Ernest !——dying 


—dying !’ 
* * * * 
Ernest took the lamp, and sitting down by the bedside 
gazed upon the face of the dead Usher with irresistible curi- 
osity. It was the first time he had even seen death. The 
lids were half closed, and in the clear blue eyes still visible 
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through the long dark eyelashes, there swam a softness as if 
they were filled with tears. He gazed upon the lips, slightly 
parted as if about to speak, and looking, in their fresh color 
and placid mildness of expression, as if just about to break 
into a smile, and, with tenderness, as if the form beneath 
him were living, he put away a lock of silken hair from his 
forehead and counted the branching veins lying blue and life- 
like upon his finely-formed temples. Could this be death ! 

He sat holding the dim lamp to the face till a broad sun- 
beam, falling upon the motionless lips from the eastern win- 
dow, interrupted his busy thoughts. 


Miuman’s Fazio. 


Our attention has been called to the poems of this gentle- 
man, by reading the various criticisms in the English papers 
upon one of his dramas lately revived in London— Fazio.’ 
We find, by recurring to Galignani’s convenient edition, that 
this was Mr. M.’s earliest drama, and was played successfully 
for a few nights when it was first written. It had been pub- 
lished, however, and’ had already passed through three edi- 
tions. ‘The Fall of Jerusalem,’ his next drama, is more 
familiar to our readers, and, we think, altogether a better one. 
Fazio, though powerful and full of dramatic interest, is both 
less feeling and less finished. There is not so much of that 
sweet poetry in it for which the other is so remarkable. Still 
it is fine, and we shall make an extract or two from it, pre- 
suming they will be new to most of our readers. The first 
scene, between the hero, a young and ardent alchymist, and 
his wife Bianca, is very delicate and tender :— 


Fazio. Why what a peevish, envious fabulist 
Was he, that vowed cold wedlock’s atmosphere 
Wearies the thin and dainty plumes of love ; 
That a fond husband’s holy appetite, 
Like the gross surfeit of intemperate joy, 
Grows sickly and fastidious at the sweets 
Of its own chosen flower !—My own Bianca, 
With what delicious scorn we laugh away 
Such sorry satire ! 

Bianca. Which of thy smooth looks 
Teacheth this harmony of bland deceit ? 
Oh, my own Fazio! if a serpent told me 
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That it was stingless in a tone like thine, 
I should believe it. Oh, thou sweetly false! 
That at cold midnight quitt’st my side to pore 
O’er musty tomes, dark signed and charactered, 
O’er boiling skellets, crucibles and stills, 
Drugs and elixirs. 

Fazio. Ay, chide on, my love; 
The nightingale’s complaining is more sweet, 
Than half the dull unvarying birds that pipe 
Perpetual amorous joy. ‘Tell me, Bianca, 
How long is’t since we wedded ? 

Bianca. Wouldst thou know 
Thy right and title to thy weariness ?>— 
Beyond two years. 

Faxio. Days, days, Bianca! Love 
Hath in its calendar no tedious time, 
So long as what cold lifeless souls call years. 
Oh, with my books, my sage philosophy, 
My infants, and their mother, time’ slides on 
So smoothly, as ’t were fallen asleep, forgetting 
Its heaven-ordained motion. We are poor; 
But in the wealth of love, in that, Bianca, 
In that we are eastern sultans. 1 have thought, 
If that my wondrous alechymy should win 
That precious liquor whose transmuting dew 
Makes the black iron start forth brilliant gold, 
Were it not wise to cast it back again 
Into its native darkness ? 

Bianca. Out upon it!—— 
Oh, leave it there, my Fazio !—Leave it there !— 
I hate it!—’T is my rival, ’t is thy mistress. 
Ay, this it is that makes thee strange and restless, 
A truant to thine own Bianca’s arms, 
This wondrous secret. 

Fazio. Dost thou know, Bianca, 
Our neighbor, old Bartolo ? 

Bianca. O yes, yes— 
That yellow wretch, that looks as he were stained 
With watching his own gold; every one knows him 
Enough to loathe him. Not a friend hath he, 
Nor kindred, nor familiar ; not a slave, 
Not a lean serving wench: nothing e’er entered 
But his spare self" within his jealous doors, 
Except a wand’ring rat; and that, they say, 
Was famine-struck, and died there. What of him ? 


Fazio. Yet he, Bianca, he is of our rich ones. 
There ’s not a galliot on the sea but bears 
A venture of Bartolo’s ; not an acre, 
Nay, not a villa of our proudest princes, 
But he hath cramped it with a mortgage ; he, 
He only stocks our prisons with his debtors. 
I saw him creeping home last night ; he shuddered 
As he unlocked his door, and looked around, 
As if he thought that every breath of wind 
Were some keen thief; and when he locked him in, 
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I heard the grating key turn twenty times, 

To try if all were safe. I looked again 

From our high window by mere chance, and saw 
The motion of his scanty moping lantern ; 

And where his wind-rent lattice was ill stuffed 
With tattered remnants of a money-bag, 
Through cobwebs and thick dust I spied his face oi 
Like some dry wither-boned anatomy, 

Through a huge chest-lid, jealously and scantily 
Uplifted, peering upon coin and jewels, 

Ingots and wedges, and broad bars of gold, 

Upon whose lustre the wan light shone muddily, 


’ As though the New World had outran the Spaniard, 


Bianca. 


Bianca. 


Fazio. 


And emptied all its mines in that coarse hovel. 
His ferret eyes gloated as wanton o’er them, 
As a gross Satyr on a sleeping Nymph ; 

And then, as he heard something like a sound, 
He clapped the lid to, and blew out the lantern, 
But I, Bianca, hurried to thy arms, 

And thanked my God that I had braver riches. 


Ob then, let that black furnace burst; dash down 

Those ugly and misshapen jars and vials. 

Nay, nay, most sage philosopher, to-night, 

At least to-night, be only thy Bianca’s. [She clings to him. 
Fazio—(looking fondly at her.) 

Why, e’en the Prince of Bards was false and slanderous, 

Who girt Jove’s bride in that voluptuous zone, 

Ere she could win her weary lord to loves 

While my earth-born Bianca bears by nature 

An ever-blooming cestus of delight! 


So courtly and so fanciful, my Fazio! 

Which of our dukes hath lent thee his cast poesies! 
Why, such a musical and learned phrase 

Had softened the marchesa, Aldabella, 

That high signora, that once pampered thee 
Almost to madness with her rosy smiles ; 

And then my lady queen put on her winter, 

And froze thee till thou wert a very icicle, 

Had not the lowly and despised Bianca 

Shone on it with the summer of her pity. 


Nay, taunt not her, Bianca, taunt not her! 

Thy Fazio loved her once. Who, who would blame 
Heaven’s moon because a maniac hath adored it, 
And died in his dotage? E’en a saint might wear 
Proud Aldabella’s scorn, nor look less heavenly. 
Oh, it dropt balm upon the wounds it gave ; 

The soul was pleased to be so sweetly wronged, 
And misery grew rapturous. Aldabella! 

The gracious! the melodious! Oh, the words 
Laughed on her lips; the motion of her smiles 
Showered beauty, as the air-caressed spray 

The dews of morning; and her stately steps 
Were light as though a winged angel trod 

Over earth’s flowers, and feared to brush away 
Their delicate hues; ay, e’en her very robes 
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Were animate and breathing, as they felt 
The presence of her loveliness, spread round 
Their thin and gauzy clouds, ministering freely 
Officious duty on the shrine where nature 
Hath lavished all her skill. 

Bianca. A proud loose wanton! 


Fazio. She wanton !—Aldabella loose !—Then, then 
Are the pure lilies black as soot within, 
The stainless virgin snow is hot and rancid, 
And chastity—— ay, it may be in heaven, 
But all beneath the moon is wild and haggard. 
If she be spotted, oh, unholiness 
Hath never been so delicately lodged 
Since that bad devil walked fair Paradise. 


Bianca. Already silent? Hath your idol quaffed 
Enough of your soft incense ? Fazio! Fazio! 
But that her gaudy bark would aye disdain 
The quiet stream whereon we glide so smooth, 
I should be fearful of ye. 

Fazio. Nay, unjust! 
Ungenerous Bianca! who foregoes, 
For the gay revel of a golden harp, 
Its ecstasies and rich enchanting falls, 
His own domestic lute’s familiar pleasing ? 
But thou, thou vain and wanton in thy power, 
Thou know’st canst make e’en jealousy look lovely, 
And all thy punishment for that bad passion 
Be this—[ Kisses her]|—Good night !—I will but snatch a look 
How the great crucible doth its slow work, 
And be with thee; unless thou fanciest, sweet, 
That Aldabella lurks behind the furnace ; 
And then, heaven knows how long I may be truant. 


[Exit Bianca. 

Fazio—(solus.) 
Oh, what a star of the first magnitude 
Were poor young Fazio, if his skill should work 
The wondrous secret your deep-closetted sages 
Grow gray in dreaming of! Why all our Florence 
Would be too narrow for his branching glories ; 
It would o’erleap the Alps, and all the north 
Troop here to see the great philosopher. 
He would be wealthy too—wealthy in fame ; 
And that’s more golden than the richest gold. 


The conversation here is interrupted by a groan without, 
and Fazio opens the door and finds Bartolo, a neighboring 
miser, mortally wounded by robbers. He dies, and the al- 
chymist buries him, and then, as he has no heir, he is tempted 
to conceal his death and appropriate his wealth to himself. At 
the show of his riches, the ‘Marchesa Aldabella,’ the proud 
beauty of Florence whom he had humbly admired in his youth 
and poverty, undertakes to captivate him. He proves unfaith- 
ful to Bianca, the State inquires into the miser’s death, his wife 
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betrays him, and his death closes this simple and natural 
plot. The third Scene of the second Act is laid in Fazio’s 


palace :— 


Fazio. Dost thou love me, Bianca ? 

Bianca. There’s a question 

e For a philosopher !—Why, I’ve answered it 

a For two long years ; and, oh, for many more, 

& It will not stick upon my lips to answer thee. 

Fazio. Thou ’rt in the fashion, then. The court, Bianca, 
The ladies of the court, find me a fair gentleman ; 
Ay, and a dangerous wit too, that smites smartly. 


Bianca. And thou believest it all! 

Fazio. Why, if the gallants, 
The lordly and frank spirits of the time, 
Troop around thee with gay rhymes on thy beauties, 
Tinkling their smooth and amorous flatteries, 
Shalt thou be then a solemn infidel ? 


q Bianca.I shall not heed them; my poor beauty needs 

q Only one flatterer. 

4 Fazxo. Ay, but they ’ll press on thee, 
And force their music into thy deaf ears. 
Think ye, ye should be coy, and calm, and cold ? 


Bianea. Oh, no!—I fear me a discourteous laugh 
Might be their guerdon for their lavish lying. 


Fazio. But if one trip upon your lip, or wind 
Your fingers in his sportive hand, think ye, 
Ye could endure it? 

Bianca. Fazio, thou wrong’st me 
With such dishonest questionings. My lord, 
‘There ’s such an awe in virtue, it can make 
The anger of a sleek smooth brow like mine 
Strike the hot libertine to dust before me. 
He’d dare to dally with a fire in his hand, 
Kiss ragged briars with his unholy lips, 
Ere with his rash assault attaint my honor. 


Fazio. But if ye see me by a noble lady, 

Whispering as though she were my shrine, whereon 

I lay my odorous incense, and her beauty 

Grow riper, richer at my cherishing praise ; 

If she Jean on me with a fond round arm, 

If her eye drink the light from out mine eyes, 

And if her lips drop sounds for my ear only ; 

) Thou ‘It arch thy moody brow, look at me gravely, 
With a pale anger on thy silent cheek. 
°T is out of keeping, ’t is not the court fashion— 
We must forego this clinging and the clasping ; 
Be cold, and strange, and courteous to each other ; 


| 

; And say, ‘How doth my lord?’ ‘ How slept my lady ?’ 
As though we dwelt at opposite ends o’ the city. 

i Bianca. What hath distempered thee !—This is unnatural ; 

- Thou couldst not talk thus in thy steadfast senses. 

> Fazio, thou hast seen Aldabella! 
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Fazio. Well, 
J She is no basilisk—there ’s no death in her eyes. 
1 eee Bianca. Ay, Fazio, but there is ; and more than death— 
fy A death beyond the grave—a death of sin— 
A howling, hideous and eternal death— 
Death the flesh shrinks from. No, thou must not see her! 
Nay, I’m imperative—thou ’rt mine, and shalt not. 


Fazio: Shalt not !—Dost think me a thick-blooded slave, 
To say ‘Amen’ unto thy positive ‘shalt not ?’ 
The hand upon a dial only to point 
Just as your humorous ladyship choose to shine ? 


Bianca. Fazio, thou settest a fever in my brain ; 
My very lips burn, Fazio, at the thought: 
I had rather thou wert in thy winding sheet 
Than that bad woman’s arms; I had rather grave-worms 
Were on thy lips than that bad woman’s kisses. 


Fazio. Howbeit, there is no blistering in their taste ; 
There is no suffocation in those arms. 


Bianca. Take heed ; we are passionate ; our milk of love 
Doth turn to wormwood, and that’s bitter drinking. 
The fondest are most frenetic: where the fire 
Burneth intensest, there the inmate pale 
Doth dread the broad and beaconing conflagration. 
If that ye cast us to the winds, the winds 
Will give us their unruly, restless nature ; 
We whirl and whirl; and where we settle, Fazio, 
But he that ruleth the mad winds can know. 
If ye do drive the love out of my soul, 
ad That is its motion, being, and its life, 
: | There ’ll be a conflict strange and horrible, 
id Among all fearful and ill-visaged fiends, 
For the blank void ; and their mad revel there 
Will make me—oh, I know not what—hate thee !|-— 
Oh, no !—I could not hate thee, Fazio: 
Nay, nay, my Fazio, ’tis not come to that ; 
Mine arms, mine arms, shal] say the next ‘ shall not ;’ 
1’ll never startle more thy peevish ears, 
But I’ll speak to thee with my positive lips. 
| [ Kissing and clinging to him. 
Fazio. Oh, what a wild and wayward child am I !— 
Like the hungry fool, that in his moody fit 
Dashed from his lips his last delicious morsel. 
Ill see her once, Bianca, and but once ; 
And then a rich and breathing tale I'll tell her 
Of our full happiness. If she be angel, 
*T will be a gleam of Paradise to her, 
And she ’I] smile at it one of those soft smiles, 
That makes the air seem sunny, blithe and balmy. 
If she be devil——Nay, but that’s too ugly ; 
The fancy doth rebel at it, and shrink 
As from a serpent in a knot of flowers. 
Devil and Aldabella!—Fie !—they sound 
Like nightingales and screech-owls heard together. 
What! must I still have tears to kiss away ?— 
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I will return—Good night !—It is but once, 

See, thou ’st the taste o’ my lips now at our parting ; 
And when we meet again, if they be tainted, 

Thou shalt—oh no, thou shalt not, canst not hate me. 


We take part of a scene from Fazio’s arraignment in the 
Council Chamber :— 


Duke. Thou’rt bold. But know ye aught of old Bartolo ? 
Methinks for innocence thou ’rt pale and tremulous— 
That name is to thee as a thunderclap ; 
But thou shalt have thy wish. Woman, stand forth: 
Nay, cast away thy veil. Look on her, Fazio. 


Fazio. Bianca! No, it is a horrid vision! 

And, if I struggle, I shall wake and find it 

A miscreated mockery of the brain. 

If thou ’rt a fiend, what hellish right hast thou 
7 To shroud thy leprous and fire-seamed visage 
q In lovely lineaments, like my Bianca’s ? 
4 , If thou ’rt indeed Bianca, thou wilt wear 


4 A ring I gave thee at our wedding time. 

q In God’s name do I bid thee hold it up ; 

3 And, if thou dost, I’ll be a murderer, 

4 A slaughterer of whole hecatombs of men, 
* §$So ye will rid me of the hideous sight. 


Duke. Giraldi Fazio, hear the court’s award : 

First, on thy evil-gotten wealth the State 
Setteth her solemn seal of confiscation ; 

q And for thyself- 

Bianca—(rushing forward.) Oh, we'll be poor again! 

4 Oh, I forgive thee !—We ’ll be poor and happy! 

q So happy, the dull day shall be too short for us. 
She loved thee, that proud woman, for thy riches ; 
But thou canst tell why I love Fazio. 


Duke. And for thyself—’T is in the code of Heaven, 
Blood will have blood—the slayer for the slain. 
Death is thy doom—the public, daylight death. 
Thy body do we give unto the wheel: 
The Lord have mercy on thy sinful soul! 


Bianca. Death! Death! I meant not that !—Ye meant not that! 
What ’s all this waste and idle talk of murther ? 
He slay a man—with tender hands like his ?— 
With delicate mild soul ? Why, his own blood 
Had startled him! I’ve seen him pale and shuddering 
| At the sad writhings of a trampled worm: 
; I’ve seen him brush off, with a dainty hand, 
: A bee that stung him. Oh, why wear ye thus 
The garb and outward sanctity of law: 
What means that snow upon your reverend brows, 
If that ye have no subtler apprehension 
Of some inherent harmony in the nature 
Of bloody criminal and bloody crime ? : 
*T were wise t’ arraign the soft and silly lamb 
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Of slaughtering his butcher; ye might make it 
. As proper a murderer as my Fazio. 


Dike. Woman, th’ irrevocable breath of justice 
Wavers not: he must die. 


The following scene occurs in the palace of Aldabella :— 


Aldabella. Fazio in prison! Fazio doomed to die!— 
I was too hasty ; should have fled, and bashfully 
Beckoned him after; lured him, not seized on him. 
Proud Aldabella a poor robber’s paramour ! 
Oh it sounds dismal! Florence must not hear it :— 
And sooth his time is brief to descant on it. 


(T'o Bianca, who enters.) 
And who art thou thus usherless and unbidden 
Scarest my privacy ? 


Bianca—(aside.) I must not speak yet ; 
For if I do, a curse will clog my utterance. 


Aldabella. Nay, stand not with thy pale lips quivering nothings— 
Speak out, and freely. 

Bianca. Lady, there is one— 
Fie, fie upon this choking in my throat— 
One thou didst love, Giraldi Fazio; 
One who loved thee, Giraldi Fazio— 
He ’s doomed to die—to die to-morrow morning ! 
And lo, ’t is eve already ! 

Aldabella. He is doomed ? 
Why then the man must die. 

Bianca. Nay, gentle lady, 
Thou ’rt high-born, rich and beautiful: the princes, 
The prime of Florence wait upon thy smiles, 
Like sunflowers on the golden light they love. 
Thy lips have such sweet melody, ’tis hung upon 
Till silence is an agony. Did it plead 
For one condemned, but oh most innocent, 
*T would be a music th’ air would fall in love with, 
And never let it die, till it had won 
Its honest purpose. 

Aldabella. What a wanton waste 
Of idle praise is here! 

Bianca. Nay, think, oh think, 
What ’tis to give again a forfeit like ; 
Ay, such a life as Fazio’s !—Frown not on me: 
Thou think’st that he ’s a murderer—’t is all false ; 
A trick of Fortune, fancifully cruel, 
To cheat the world of such a life as Fazio’s. 


Aldabella. Frivolous and weak: I could not if I would. 


Bianca. Nay, but I’ll lure thee with so rich a boon— 
Hear, hear, and thou art won. If thou dost save him, 
It is but just he should be saved for thee. 
I give him thee—Bianca—l, his wife : 
I pardon all that has been, all that may be— 
Oh I will be thy handmaid ; be so patient— 
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Calmly, contentedly and sadly patient— 

And if ye see a pale or envious motion 

Upon my cheek, a quivering on my lips, 

Like to complaint—then strike him dead before me. 
Thou shalt enjoy all—all that I enjoyed: 

His love, his life, his sense, his soul be thine ; 

And I will bless thee, in my misery bless thee. 


Aldabella. What mist is on thy wild and wandering eyes! 
Know’st thou to whom and where thou play’st the raver ? 
I, Aldabelia, whom the amorous homage 
Of rival lords and princes stirs no more 
Than the light passing of the common air— 
I, Aldabella, when my voice might make 
Thrones render up their stateliest to my service— 
Stoop to the sordid sweepings of a prison ? 
Bianca. Proud-lipped woman, earth’s most gorgeous sovereigns 
Were worthless of my Fazio! Foolish woman, 
Thou cast’st a jewel off! The proudest lord 
That ever revelled in thy unchaste arms, 
Was a swarth galley-slave to Fazio. 
Ah me! me! me! e’en I his lawful wife 
Know ’t not more truly, certainly than thou. 
Hadst thou loved him, I had pardoned, pitied thee: 
We two had sate, all coldly, palely sad ; 
Dropping, like statues on a fountain side, 
A pure, a silent, and eternal dew. | 
Hadst thou outwept me, I had loved thee for ’t— 
And that were easy, for I’m stony here. (Putting her hand to 
her eyes.) 


The last scene also is in the proud marchesa’s palace—a 
magnificent apartment with every appearance of a ball pro- 
longed till morning—The Duke and his parasites present :— 


Duke. *T is late, tis late; the yellow morning light 
Streams in upon our sick and waning lamps. 
It was a jocund night; but good my friends, - 
The sun reproves our lingering revelry ; 
And angry at our scorning of his state, 
Will shine the slumber from our heavy eyes. 


Gonsalvo. There’s one, my liege, will sleep more calm than we: 
But now I heard the bell with iron tongue 
Speak out unto the still and solemn air 
The death-stroke of the murderer Fazio. 


Duke. So, lady, fare thee well: our gentlest thanks 
For thy fair entertaining.—Ha! what ’s here ? 


Enter Bianca, followed by Philario. 


Bianca. Ha! ye’ve been dancing, dancing—so have I: 
But mine was heavy music, slow and solemn— 
A bell, a bell: my thick blood rolled to it, 
My heart swung to and fro, a dull deep motion. 
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Bianca. 


Duke. 


Milman’s Fazio. 


( Seer 
’T is thou, ’t is thou !—I came to tell thee something. 
Aldabella—(alarmed and shrieking.) 
Ah me! ah me! 
Nay, shrink not—I ‘ll not kill thee: 
For if I do, I know, in the other world, 
Thou ‘It shoot between me and my richest joys. 
Thou shalt stay here—I Il have him there—all—all of him. 


What means the wild-haired maniac ? 


Bianca—(moving him aside.) By and by—— 


Duke. 
Bianca. 


Duke. 


To Aldabella. 

I tell thee, that warm cheek thy lips did stray on 
But yesternight, ’t is cold and colorless : 
The breath that stirred among thy jetty locks, 
That was such incense to thee—it is fled: 
The voice that called thee then, his soul of soul— 
I know it—’t was his favorite phrase of love— 
I’ ve heard it many a time myself—’t was rapturous ; 
That mild, that musical voice is dumb and frozen : 
The neck whereon thine arms did hang so tenderly, 
There ’s blood upon it, blood—I tell thee, blood. 
Dost thou hear that? is thy brain fire to hear it? 
Mine is, mine is, mine is. 

is Fazio’s wife. 
It is not Fazio’s wife. Have the dead wives? 
Ay, ay, my liege, and I know thee, and well— 
Thou art the rich-robed minister of the laws. 
Fine laws! rare laws! most equitable laws! 
Who robs his neighbor of his yellow dust, 
Or his bright sparkling stones, or such gay trash— 
Oh, he must die, die for the public good. 
And if one steal a husband from his wife, 
Do dive into her heart for its best treasure, 
Do rend asunder whom Heaven linked in one— 
Oh, they are meek, and merciful, and milky— 
T is a trick of human frailty——Oh, fine laws! 
Rare laws! most equitable laws! 

Poor wretch, 

Who is it thus hath wronged thee ? 


Bianca—(to the Duke.) Come thou here. 


Duke. 
Bianca. 


The others crowd around her—she says to Falsetto, 
Get back, get back: the god that thou adoredst, 
Thy god is dead, thou pitiful idolater. 

To Dandolo— showing her Dress.) : 
i know they ’re coarse and tattered—Get thee back. 
To the Duke. 
I tell thee, that rich woman—she——My liege, 
I’ll speak anon—my lips do cling together— 
There ’s dust about my tongue—I cannot move it. 
Ho, there! some wine! 


Thank thee, ’tis moist—I thank thee; 


(As she raises the goblet to her lips she sees Aldabella, and dashes it away.) 


Her lips have been upon it—I ll have none on’t. 
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Duke. 
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My liege, thou wilt not hearken to the tale 
Of a mad woman, venting her sick fancies 
Upon a lady of my state and honor! 


Lady, there is one state alone, that holds 
Above the range of plumed and restless Justice 
Her throned majesty—the state of Virtue 
Poor sad distraught, speak on. | 
I am not mad, 
Thou smooth-lipped slanderer! I have been mad, 
And then my words came vague, and loose, and broken ; 
But now, there’s mode and measure in my speech. 
I’ll hold my brain, and then I'l] tell my tale 
Simply and clearly. Fazio, my poor Fazio— 
He murdered not—he found Bartolo dead. 
The wealth did shine in his eyes, and he was dazzled. 
And when that he was gaily gilded up, 
She, she, I say, (nay, keep away from her. 
For she hath witchcraft all around her,) she 
Did take him to her chamber Fie, my liege! 
What should my husband in her chamber ?—Then, 
Ay then, I maddened.—-—Hark ! hark! hark—the bell, 
The bell that I set knolling—hark! Here, bere. 
Massy and cold it strikes—Here, here. (Clasping her forehead.) 
Sad woman! 
Tear not so piteously thy discorded hair! 


I do not tear my hair: there should be pain 

If that I did; but all my pain’s within, (with her hand to her 
bosom.) 

It will not break, it will not break—’t is iron. 


If this be true—— 


My liege, it is the tale 
That Fazio told me ere he died. 
| Ay, sir, 
The dying lie not—he, a dying man, 
Lied not—and I, a dying woman, lie not; 
For I shall die, spite of this iron here. 


Duke—(to Aldabella.) 
There is confession in thy guilty cheeks. 
Thou high-born baseness! beautiful deformity ! 
Dishonored honor! How hast thou discredited 
All that doth fetter admiration’s eye, : 
And made us out of love with loveliness! 
I do condemn thee, woman, by the warrant 
Of this my ducal diadem, to put on thee 
The rigid convent vows: there bleach anew 
Thy sullied breast ; there temper thy rank blood ; 
Lay ashes to thy soul; swathe thy hot skin 
In sackcloth ; and God give thee length of days, 
T’ atone, by this world’s misery, this world’s sin. 

[Exit Aldabella. 

Bless thee, Heaven bless thee! Yet it must not be, 
My Fazio said we must forgive her—Fazio 
Said so; and all he said is best and wisest. a 


She shall have her desert ; aught more to ask of us? 
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Bianca. My children—thou ’lt protect them— Oh, my liege, 
Make them not rich: let them be poor and honest. 


Duke. I will, I will. 

Bianca. Why then ’t is time, ’t is time. 
And thou believest he is no murderer? (Duke bows assent.) 
Thou ’It lay me near him, and keep her away from us. 
It breaks, it breaks, it breaks—it is not iron. [ Dies. 


There are roughnesses in the rhythm of this poem that 
scarcely beseem the Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford, but we have little disposition to find fault with it, 
apart from our duty as a critic. It is a production we 
think which carries the reader’s prejudices away with its 
developement, and it is ungracious work to turn and recall 
them afterward. Mr. Milman, so says his biographer, is emi- 
nent for private worth, fulfilling the clerical duties at the 
Vicarage of St. Mary, in Reading, and every way estimable 
and enviable. He is said to have been one of the ablest 
contributors also to the Quarterly Review. 


Lucy. 


A cHerrtne fire crackled in a snug and very retired room 
of a fashionable hotel ; and on each side of the hearth, lolled 
in his padded rocking-chair a loosened and slippered dandy © 
of the day, with his heels disposed upon the polished Frank- 
lin. Both were young men, left, at an almost boyish age, to 
be masters of large but very unequal fortunes: and with a 
wonderful celerity, both had attained to the highest distinc- 
tions of dissipation the city could bestow. As loungers and 
carousers a sudden intimacy united them; which, at times, as 
the good wine heated the mercury of their affections, rose 
to the warmth of unbosomed friendship. It was a Sunday 
evening in the dismal month of December. By the regula- 

tions of the hotel in which they boarded, the billiard balls 
were enjoying an hebdomidal rest: and as the violence of a 
driving rain prevented the care-killing pair from seeking 
amusement abroad, they had withdrawn themselves to the 
remotest corner of the huge edifice, replenished the table 
with abundance of sparkling champagne and a box of Flint’s 
best; and dismissed the waiter with orders to lock the door, 
take a duplicate key in his pocket, and look in upon them 
about two o’clock to see if they wanted—carrying to bed. 
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For a time they whiffed their tobacco in silent, solemn 
sensuality, interrupted only by a passing malediction on the 
dulness of Sunday, which they denominated the ‘mechan- 
ic’s holyday,’ and by improving the intervals between their 
cigars for copious libations of the generous diluent. At 
length the floodgates of conversation were washed away, and 
Fred Lewis suddenly exclaimed—‘ Prithee Frank, what’s 
become of that pretty little piece of perfection your good 
father was pleased to.make an adopted daughter of—did n’t 


she 


“ come you cranking in, 
And cut you from the best of all your land 
A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle out?” ’ 


‘Ah, Fred,’ replied Howard, drawing a long sigh and eas- 
ing the stock from his compressed larynx, “jubes renovare 


_ dolorem,” as Partridge says, and there ’s an old cap for your 


quotation.’ 

‘But no answer, Frank—please to explain.’ 

‘She’s gone,’ said Howard, ‘ gone, poor thing, from a world 
of which she had never seen but the dark side. But she’s 
a blessed spirit now ; and if blessed spirits live in the sun, as 
I,have somewhere read of, she will have the comfort of seeing 
the bright side at last. Dear wronged Lucy !—of all the 
sermons, Fred, that I have endured from mothers, aunts, par- 
sons, and other old women, upon the evil of my ways, that 
poor girl’s conduct has read the most practical lecture home 
to my soul.’ And with an ardor surpassing that of a mere 
Bacchanalian, he turned off a brimming bumper to her mem- 
ory. ‘I’ve a wonderful inclination, Fred, to*bore you with a 
little romantic fragment of family history.’ 

‘Oh spare me not, dear Frank,’ cried his comrade, emulat- 
ing the bout of his communicative friend, ‘1 am quite charmed 
with history, from the story of Susanna and the Elders, down 
to the adventures of .a certain royal brotherhood.’ 

‘Shame, Fred, on thy effeminate penchant !—but my story 
is not at all of a class with the thousand and one amorous tales 
you have included between your two brackets. But take 
your bottle and listen, whilst I take mine and begin, and we 
will punctuate as we go on.’ 

‘Ata period you must count four,’ said Lewis; ‘I am re- 
hearsing for action.’ 

‘To begin biographically,’ continued Howard, ‘ Lucy 
Merton was the daughter of a sea captain killed in gallantl 
defending a Letter of Marque of my father’s from an English 
ship. The wife died broken-hearted, and my good father, 
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from a notion of duty as well as motives of charity, sheltered 
the little orphan in his own family. As she grew up, her 
winning sweetness stole upon his affections, and she became 
unto him as a daughter; more particularly as about these 
times he began to be “weaned,” as he used to term it, from 
my undutiful self. As for me I loved her as well as I could 
love anything of such unvariable sweetness: and was not slow 
in discerning that “ pity” for my follies ‘“ melted her soul.” 
In this posture of affairs an apoplexy carried off the old gen- 
tleman: and no will being found among his papers, I became 
heir at law to half the wealth of the Indies, my boy !—rather 
to my surprise, be it acknowledged, for sundry hints of disin- 
heritance had of late tingled in my ears. Love and home 
were hostile to my convivial habits; so I took public lodg- 
ings, sported an equipage, and became the best amongst good 
fellows. In this floodtide of fortune poor Lucy was quite 
forgotten, when a cousin of my father called on me one 
morning with a schedule of my household furniture and a 
most jailor-like bunch of keys. I was that day bespoke on 
a trotting match of twenty miles with my gray mare—who, 
by the by, proved the better horse—and I told the gentleman, 
it was very well: he might leave the things. But he was not 
so easily dismissed, and with much cireumlocution, he pro- 
ceeded to hint to me, that by my father’s strange neglect his 
adopted daughter was turned portionless upon the world. 
For the first time the desolate situation of the lovely girl came 
to mind, and [ hastily inquired where she was. She had taken 
refuge in this gentleman’s family. 1 demanded how much 
money would satisfy her wants. My penny-wise cousin was 
unprepared for so sudden a negociation, and quite at a non- 

lus; at length he ventured to say, five thousand dollars. I 
instantly handed him a check for ten, told him it should be 
doubled at her slightest request, and rattled off to our appoint- 
ment. I generally keep as sober as I can conveniently till 
evening: but on this day I was rather out of luck. I was 
the winner ; and that cost me two or three of my senses, and 


I moreover had the ill fate to fall in with an old school ac- 


quaintance just returned from the West Indies. I believe 
the climate had bronzed his throat as well as his cheek, and 
I had to pledge him, and deeply too, in his own burning Ja- 
maica—my everlasting curse on all such potations as take 
away the senses before they satisfy the appetite! By the sa- 
gacity of my good steed, (to which, by the by, I have often 
owed a neck,) gig and I brought up at my lodgings early in 
the evening. There was my visitor of the morning, awaiting 
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my return. Lucy had sent an earnest request to see me in 
the evening, that she might thank me in person for what she 
termed my brotherly generosity, or some such thing. I was 
in a mood to “ beard the Douglas,” and notwithstanding an 
involuntary veneration had ever kept me from making her an 
eye-witness of my festive nature, yet I presumed on my deed 
of the morning, and took a drunken resolution to go as I was. 
In attempting to enter the room in my degagé way—I was 
always noted for the careless grace of my entree—I made a 
misstep, and was compelled to catch the arm of a couch to 
recover myself. Lucy was seated there—she never spoke; 
but for a moment the trembling lustre of her eye flashed on 
me, and then—faded in a death-like swoon. I reeled for the 
bell-cord, tore it from its wire, and as the family poured into 
the room, improved the confusion for a most ungallant retreat. 
So—it’s a period, Fred, and I ’ll count my four with you. 
But to proceed—very little time smoothed off the impression 
of this tragic scene; and my jovial sprees became the talk of 
the city. I’m a dear lover of notoriety. Well, as I woke one 
afternoon from a noble carouse of the night before, I was 
presented with a sealed packet. Presuming it an emanation 
from that arithmetical numbskull, who settles the commercial 
part of my inheritance, I ordered it to lie upon the toilet, 
when its direction by Lucy’s hand struck my eye, and it was 
instantly opened. A blank envelope enclosed her miniature, 
circled with a wreath of hair; also a testamentary note, in 
which she named me legatee of whatever property she might 
be entitled to—and now Fred, what else think you this strange 
packet contained ?’ 
‘Why, probably a little of feminine railing at you by way 
of offset to the gift.’ , 
‘No, Fred, no!—it was a secret will of my offended fath- 
er’s, in which he left the whole of his countless wealth to this 
angelic girl, and totally disinherited your humble servant, 
unless he should-thereafter so far amend as that Lucy might 
deem it prudent to marry him. And with the power in her 
hands to crush me to the dust for my sins, she—she locked 
the secret in her breast—loved—pitied me—despaired and 
died. Away with the wine—call Binns!’ And springing 
from his chair, he took a hurried stride across the apartment ; 
but suddenly paused at the table. ‘Oh stay, stay!’ he con- 
tinued, ‘7 can wash this blood out yet—reach me the screw 
—by your leave gentle wax.’ | : 
And awakened conscience, like the meek Lucy, resigned 
the profligate to his riches and his riots. WALPOLE. 
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In the edge of a June evening, quite too beautiful for de- 
scription, | was set down by the coach at the gate of my 
friend Phil’s paternal mansion—a stylish country house, over- 
looking one of the prettiest passes of the North River. | 
need not say that [ was welcome. In the absence of his 
whole family on a Summer journey, Phil was emperor of all 
about him—a brief authority, which he exercised more par- 
ticularly over the stable and ‘bin No. I.’ 

In a few minutes I was formally installed in the state cham- 
ber, and having washed in the Sevres China, and essenced 
from the Gothic standishes of Mousseline and Hungary water, 
and duly forgotten my own plainness in the splendor with 
which [ was surrounded, I joined him over coffee and claret 
in the drawing room, in high good humor with myself and the 
circumstances in which the gods had placed me. The win- 
dows opened out evenly upon the lawn—(a blind man could 
not have told when he passed from the sward to the carpet)— 
the vines were peeping in timidly, fleckering the walls and 
mirrors with the western light, the coffee was worthy of a 
Sultana’s blessing, and the claret worthy of Mr. Lynch, Phil 
was witty and his guest complacent, and if we did not go to 
bed in good humor at twelve, my memory is an arrant sieve, 
and good wine does not improve it. . 

In the course of the week, we had exhausted variety. All 
sorts of headaches in the morning—all sorts of fowls, beasts 
and fishes for dinner—all sorts of upsets in all sorts of vehi- 
cles, and all sorts of adventures in doors and out—left us on 
the seventh day out of sorts altogether. It was Saturday 
night. A violent clap of thunder had interrupted some des- 
perate speculations of Phil’s on the rising of champagne bub- 
bles, and there we sat, mum and melancholy—a half hour 
by the great gold clock. The mahogany was bare between 
us. four glasses and two bottles, Rudesheimer and Burgun- 
dy, stood in their lees at the corners, the thrice-fished juice 
of an olive dish and a solitary cigar in a silver case had been 
thrust aside in a warm argument, and in his father’s sacred 
gout-chair, buried to the eyes in his loosened cravat, one leg 
on the table and one somewhere in the neighborhood of my 
own, Phil sat, the picture of exhausted amusement. Not a 
pun left... 

‘Charles!’ said he, starting suddenly to an erect position, 
‘a thought strikes me !’ 
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[dropped the claret cork, from which I was at that moment 
trying to efface the ‘ Margaux’ brand, in an agony of expec- 
tation. Phil pulled off his cravat, and rested his elbows on 
the table, and his chin on his two palms. 

‘We’ll go to the Springs—what say ?’ 

‘4 la bonne hewre! when, and how?’ 

‘To-morrow is Sunday. Well sleep and be temperate to 
restore our complexions till Monday.’ 

‘Humph! well?’ 

‘On Monday morning you shall start with my trotting roan, 
in the stanhope, and drive up the road slowly to , where 
[ll overtake you.’ 

‘Why not go with me?’ 

Phil’s eye twinkled, and spite of his best efforts, a blush 
deepened the vinous tint of his complexion. 

‘ Business, Charles, ’pon honor.’ 

‘ Affaires de ceur, of course. But why not take me with 
you? Ill amuse myself with the maid, perhaps, or the 
mother—anything to be of service.’ 

‘No—no. Excuse me—I must go alone. Will you take 
the stanhope or not?’ ‘ 

‘Certainly.’ And with a tolerably articulated good night, we 
described serpentines through the hall, and got to bed without 

I think the following Monday morning was the most mag- 
nificent that ever dawned. We met in the breakfast room 
with the sun two hours high, in mutual good spirits. I had 
not seen Phil before since Saturday night.. The windows 
open, and the birds in the trees wild with caroling, and the 
dew glistening on the boughs like diamonds—it was heavenly 
—absolutely. I never talk before twelve o’clock, but I felt 
an unctuous complacency about my lips that must have re- 
deemed my silence amply. We sipped our coffee and looked 
first at our boots and then at one another, and dividing the 
last slice of toast, sat the eloquent three minutes, and rose. 

At that moment the light spattering of a horse’s feet up the 
gravelled avenue, and the airy whirl of wheels, announced the 
stanhope. It was really in beautiful order. Dark green 
body—black wheels and shafts—dead black harness as light 
as Dian’s—drab lining, tipped with velvet—beyond a doubt, 
the prettiest turn-out this side the water. And Tempest !—I 
think I see him now !—-his small inquisitive ears, eager neck, 
and thin nostril—his dainty feet flung out with the grace ofa 
flaunted riband, his superb, steady, majestic action, and his 
spirited champ of the bit, nibbling at the tight rein with the 
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exciting pull of a hooked trout—how evenly he drew! how 
insensibly the compact stanhope, just touching his knowing 
tail, bowled along on the road after him! 

Phil mounted his horse as I settled myself in the seat, and 
giving him two fingers and an ‘ au revoir,’ I took the ribands 
from the groom, and paced the good roan gingerly down the 
avenue. The park gate was soon cleared, and Tempest took 
the road in splendid style. I had never been so elated. I was 
always of the Cyrenaic philosophy, that ‘ happiness is motion,’ 
and the bland vitality of the air had refined my senses. The 
fine feel of the reins thrilled me to the shoulder. I sat with my 
back to the right wheel, and my taper boot pressed lightly 
against the dasher, and with the tall whip dangling its short 
lash over my head, and Phil’s white overcoat thrown neglige- 
mente over the back of the stanhope, I felt like Phaeton 
clearing the planets. 

It’s fine riding anywhere on the Hudson. The river 
courses away under the bold shore with a peculiar stateliness, 
and the constant change of outline gives you, as you pass on 
the road, a constant variety of pictures, from the loveliest to 
the most magnificent. KEagle-eyries above you, and pic- 
turesque cottages beneath and around, and nature wedded 
sometimes to cultivation, and oftener (like a bachelor in a stan- 
hope, thought Ff) ‘ alone in its glory ’"—rocks, trees and water- 
falls mingled and heaped as they are nowhere else heaped or 
mingled—it’s a grand state—New York! It’s a grand river— 
the Hudson ! 

Well—I bowled along. Noon brought me to a snug Dutch 
tavern, where I lunched, sponged Tempest’s mouth and nos- 
trils, and was stared at by the natives, and at three in the af- 
ternoon [ dashed into the pretty town of ———,, a populous 
village full of that sort of animal one loves to astonish—peo- 
ple that stand round at the steps and windows of a tavern as 
if those respectable places were shops for the sale of middle- 
aged gentlemen. 

I pulled up at the piazza of the Hotel, ordered dinner for 
myself and Tempest, and shut my door on the thousand ad- 
miring eyes that followed me through the entry. The cook 
should have been hung for the dishes that were set before me, 
but I was in good humor with the world, and, by way of keep- 
ing up my character as un grand seigneur, handed the land- 
lord a twenty-dollar note from which to extract his charges, 
and paid the stable boy so magnificently that he stood 
looking alternately at me and my largess till I lost sight of . 
him. I mounted the seat indolently, received the ribands 
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once more, and away I went up the street, Tempest doing his 
rettiest, and the whole town staring as if it had been the car 
of Cybele with its yoke of lions. 

The sun was hot, and asI got into the open country I drew 
rein, and paced quietly up hill and down, picking the road 
delicately, and in a humor of absent happiness, trying my 
skill in keeping the edges of the green sward as it leaned in 
and out from the walls and ditches. 

I had travelled a mile or two in this way—perhaps four— 
when I was overtaken by three stout fellows, galloping for 
dear life, who rode past, and faced round with a peremptory 
order to me to stop. A formidable pitchfork in the hand of 
each horseman left me no alternative. I made up my mind 
in a moment to be robbed quietly of my own personals, but 
to show fight, if necessary, for ‘Tempest and the stanhope. 

‘Well—gentlemen!’ said I, in as cool a tone as I could 
muster, ‘ what is the meaning of this?’ 

Before I could get an answer, one of the fellows had dis- 
mounted and given his bridle to another, and sprang into the 
stanhope. Witha touch of my just completed milling lessons, 
and a simultaneous kick, [ pitched him over the wheel, and with 
a word to Tempest, dashed through the phalanx and took the 
road at a top speed. The short lash once waved round the 
small ears before me, there was no stopping in a hurry, and 
away went the roan filly, and fast behind followed the scoun- 
drels in their shirt sleeves, all inalathering gallop. <A couple 
of miles was the work of no time, but at the end of that, there 
came a sharp descent to a mill stream, and I just remember 
a whirl and a souse in the water, and the next minute it seem- 
ed to me, I was in the room where I had dined, with my hands 
tied, and a hundred people crowding round me. My new 
black ‘ Wheeler’ was a clot of mud, my face was begrimed, 
and [ was as sore as I have been sometimes after a col- 
lege fight, and quite as melancholy. 

The opening of my eyes was a signal for a closer gathering 
about me, and between exhaustion and the close air I was 
half suffocated. I soon comprehended to my particular as- 
tonishment, that I was a prisoner, and that the three scoun- 
drels who had assaulted me were among the spectators; and 
ona polite application to the landlord, I made out from his 
mingled questions and execrations, that J had passed a spuri- 
ous note upon him, and had been pursued and arrested as a 
counterfeiter. Here wasa pickle! It flashed upon me di- 
rectly that the name in my hat and upon my cards was not 
the name on the whip, and Phil’s initials too, I recollected, 
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were as clear as paint could make them on the side pannels 
of the stanhope. I began to feel less indignant and a little 
frightened, and my fears were not lessened when I overheard 
some one telling the landlord that he knew the vehicle and 
its owner, and [ had undoubtedly stolen it. He added that I 
looked very like a scoundrel! And the landlord (lying ras- 
~ swore he thought so when I first drove up to his door! ! 

was not yet humble enough to explain or offer any de- 
fence, and as I knew Phil would be along that night or the 
next morning, I resigned myself to circumstances. They 
gave me supper and a straw bed, and I was soon asleep, though 
there was a perpetual crowd of people thronging the entry 
to see the culprit, and ask questions of the fellow that stood 
sentry. 

The next morning I was indulged with a hair brush and the 
use of my hands, and after a villanous breakfast, one of the 
scoundrels who had captured me, came to take me down stairs 
to be examined by a Justice of the Peace. Phil, I presumed 
had not arrived, and [ was marched through two long entries 
amidst crowds of people, insulted even by the stable boy I 
had given a dollar to the day before, and ushered into the 
presence of the country Justice and his clerk, seated in solemn 
dignity behind a table. They led me to a chair, and with a 
stout fellow each side of me, [ waited the event in silence. 

After a few pompously put questions, which I answered as 
civilly as my patience would let me, the Justice whispered his. 
clerk, and he left the room. He returned presently, and to 
my great joy, Phil was behind him, wearing, however, a face 
of the most mysterious solemnity. I attributed it to the wreck 
of his handsome stanhope, and rose as far as my guards would 
let me to catch his eye. 

‘Do you know that person?’ said the Justice, when jie had 
taken a seat behind him. 

To my utter astonishment, Phil looked me steadily in the 
mine: and declared that he had never seen me before in his 
life ! 

I was dumb with astonishment. 

‘Come, come, Phil!’ said I, as soon as I could catch my 
breath, but the Justice commanded me to be silent, and there 
sat Phil with a face of the most immoveable gravity, while the 
clerk made out my mittimus, and committed me to the con- 
stable to be imprisoned for trial at the next county sessions ! 

I dined with the Justice that day, and Phil, after laugh- 
ing till he was unable to stand, hitters very ‘amply. But 
if I ever forgive him, may I be 
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Tue REMONSTRANCE. 


On, name him not—oh, name him not! 
I cannot bear to hear: 
Let other lips his praises speak, 
At least when I am near. 
But if to thee so dear the theme, 
Speak on, and quite dispel my dream. 


Yet still that dream has been to me 
So sweet and yet so sad, 

A mingled woof so strangely wove, 
Such sunshine and such shade— 

That, waking or asleep, I find 

Its threads about my memory twined. 


Then name him not—he could not love 
Those traits so dear to me ; 
Flattered and vain, he would but prove 
Himself unworthy thee. : 
Thy pure and gentle loveliness 
Was formed a kindred heart to bless. 
G. 


Liprary or EpvucatTIon. 


We have before us, published by Messrs. Gray and Bowen, 
and edited by Mr. Russell, the first volume of the Library of 
Education. It commences a series of standard treatises pro- 
posed to be re-printed for the special benefit of parents and 
teachers, as well as for the edification of all who are interested 
in this most popular theme of the age. The work is to em- 
brace the principal essays of eminent English authors, ab- 
stracts of ancient theories and methods of instruction, and 
translations of the best productions of the continental writers 
of Europe. ‘Its great end is to aid in establishing and dif- 
fusing enlarged views of the whole subject of education.’ 
So much for the Prospectus ; and we scarcely know of a plan, 
especially under the circumstances of its management, more 
likely, or more worthy to be popular. 

The volume now in our hands contains Locke’s Thoughts 
concerning Education, and Milton’s Treatise of the same 
subject, the former constituting much the larger part of the 
book, and both accompanied with biographies. We shall 
take this occasion, before going into the minutize of the 
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subject, to remind our readers of a few leading particulars in 
the lives of these eminent and extraordinary men. It may 
enable us better to understand some peculiarities of both, so 
far as they depended on circumstances ; and this, Mr. Locke 
at least would say, is a very intimate dependence. 

Locke was born at Wrington, Somersetshire, August 29, 
1632. His father was bred a lawyer, and had acted as 
steward, or court-keeper, to Colonel Popham. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war, he became a captain in the army of 
Parliament. He is said to have taken great pains in his son’s 
education, treating him in childhood with distance and se- 
verity, but in subsequent life rather as an intimate friend. 
(Traces of this method of education are very perceptible in the 
Treatise.) Ata proper age, Locke was sent to Westminster 
school. In 1651 he was entered a student of Christ Church 
college, at Oxford. Here he distinguished himself so much 
as to obtain a reputation of the first order, though afterwards 
often heard to complain of the course of studies prescribed for 
him. The only philosophy then taught at Oxford was the 
Peripatetic ; and this, besides being encumbered with obscure 
terms, was employed almost solely, like the ancient Alchimy, 
in the prosecution of impossible results. It was made a ques- 


tion, for example, where the soul of Lazarus was when his 


body lay dead, or as Butler worded it, 


Where entity and quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies lie! 


The writings of Des Cartes first gave him his relish for phi- 
losophy. Having taken his second degree in 1658, he went 
through with the usual courses of a study of physic, the labo- 
rious practice of which, however, was inconsistent with the 
delicacy of his constitution. This circumstance accounts, 
among other things, for the great stress which he lays upon 
bodily education. In 1664, he visited Germany in a politi- 
cal capacity, but soon returned to Oxford, and entered upon 
the study of Natural Philosophy. In 1666, he met acciden- 
tally with the Earl of Shaftsbury, at the house of the latter, 
and thence arose a long and cordial friendship. Locke was 
finally persuaded to take up his residence with his Lordship, 
and was fortunate enough to save his life, soon after, by a 
skilful operation upon an abscess in his breast. He was now 
induced to apply his attention to political affairs, ecclesias- 
tical and civil, which he did with great ardor and to great 
advantage, profiting often by the conversation of the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Halifax, and others of the most emi- 
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nent persons of that age. In 1668, he travelled on the conti- 
nent in company with a nobleman of high rank. On his re- 
turn, his patron employed him in two agencies of a somewhat 
different nature—to draw up a constitution for the new Prov- 
ince of Carolina, and to select a wife for his son, Locke’s pu- 
pil. The philosopher is said to have discharged both functions 
with equal sagacity: he lived to see the prosperity of the 
Province, and to tutor the grandson, (subsequently author 
of the Characteristics.) Mr.Locke was now engaged in political 
stations abroad and at home, spending the intervals in the 
practice of physic, in digesting the plan of his chief work, and 
in travelling. He spent the summer of 1675 at Montpelier 
with Mr. Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke ; and the sub- 
sequent season with the famous civilian, M. Justel, at Paris. 
In 1690, he published his celebrated Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding, in folio, well characterized by an eminent writer 
‘as one of the noblest, the usefulest, and the most original 
books the worldeversaw.’ It excited great notice, and gave 
no small alarm to the supporters of old systems. The fourth 
edition was printed in 1700, and before that time it had been 
translated into French and Latin, and circulated over all Eu- 
rope. The latter years of his life were spent at Oates in Es- 
sex, about 20 miles from London, at the house of an intimate 
friend. The work on Education was published in 1693. The 
close of his life cannot be better described than in the words 
of his last English biographer. 

‘From this time Mr. Locke continued altogether at Oates, 
in which agreeable retirement he applied himself wholly to 
the study of the sacred Scriptures. In this employment he 
found so much pleasure, that he regretted his not having de- 
voted more of his time to it in the former part of his life. 
And his great regard for the sacred writings appears from his 
answer to a relation who had inquired of him what was the 
shortest and surest way for a young gentleman to attain a true 
knowledge of the Christian religion? “ Let him study,” said 
Mr. Locke, “the holy Scripture, especially in the New Tes- 
tament. Therein are contained the words of eternal life. It 
has God for its author ; salvation for its end; and truth, with- 
out any mixture of error, for its matter.” Mr. Locke now 
found his asthmatic disorder growing extremely troublesome, 
though it did not prevent him from enjoying great. cheerful- 
ness of mind. In this situation his sufferings were greatly al- 
leviated by the kind attention and agreeable conversation of 
the accomplished lady Masham, who was the daughter of the 
learned Dr. Cudworth; as this lady and Mr. Locke hada 
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great esteem and friendship for each other. At the com- 
mencement of the summer of the year 1703, a season, which 
in former years, had always restored him some degrees of 
strength, he perceived that it had begun to fail him more re- 
markably than ever. This convinced him that his dissolution 
was at no great distance, and he often spoke of it himself, but 
always with great composure; while he omitted none of the 
precautions which, from his skill in physic, he knew hada 
tendency to prolong his life. At length his legs began to 
swell; and that swelling increasing every day, his strength 
visibly diminished. He therefore prepared to take leave of 
the world, deeply impressed with a sense of God’s manifold 
blessings to him, which he took delight in recounting to his 
friends, and full of a sincere resignation to the divine will, and 
of firm hopes in the promises of future life. As he had been 
incapable for a considerable time of going to church, he 
thought proper to receive the sacrament at home ; and two 
of his friends communicating with him, as soon as the cere- 
mony was finished, he told the minister, “ that he was in per- 
fect charity with all men, and in a sincere communion with 
the church of Christ, by what name soever it might be distin- 
guished.” He lived some months after this; which time he 
spent in acts of piety and devotion. On the day before his 
death, lady Masham being alone with him, and sitting by his 
bed-side, he exhorted her to regard this world only as a state 
of preparation for a better; adding “that he had lived long 
enough, and that he thanked God he had enjoyed a happy 
life ; but that, afterall, he looked upon this life to be nothing but 
vanity. He had no rest that night, and resolved to try to rise 
on the following morning, which he did, and was carried into 
his study, where he was placed in an easy chair, and slept for 
a considerable time. Seeming a little refreshed, he would be 
dressed as he used to be, and observing lady Masham reading 
to herself in the Psalms while he was dressing, he requested 
her to read aloud. She did so, and he appeared very atten- 
tive, till, feeling the approach of death, he desired her to break 
off, and in a few minutes expired, on the twenty-eighth of Oc- 
tober, 1704, in the seventy-third year of his age. He was in- 
terred in the church of Oates, where there is a decent monu- 
ment erected to his memory, with a modest inscription in Lat- 
in, written by himself.’ | 

Milton was descended from an Oxfordshire family, but was 
born in London, in the year 1608. His father, John Milton, 
who had acquired an estate by the business of scrivener, be- 
stowed great pains upon the education of the young poet, and 
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provided him a domestic tutor. The origin of his blindness 
may be traced to this period. He could rarely be persuaded 
to leave his studies till midnight. He was sent subsequently 
to St. Paul’s school, and to Christ college, Cambridge, where 
he distinguished himself in every department of study. From 
college he returned to his father’s household, who had moved 
into the country, and there pursued his studies, we are told, 
with ‘unparalleled assiduity and success.’ He then travel- 
led abroad, and became personally acquainted with Grotius 
and other eminent men. On his return in 1643, he took lodg- 
ings in the metropolis, and engaged in the education of young 
gentlemen, till his political writings recommended him to the 
notice of Cromwell, who made him Latin Secretary to him- 
self and the Parliament. Paradise Lost was published in 
1669, about twenty years subsequent to the appearance of his 
minor poems. It is well known to have been sold for fifteen 
pounds, the payment conditional on the sale. Paradise Re- 
gained appeared two years afterwards, and three years before 
his death. Both works were composed during his blindness. 
He seemed to have been particularly unfortunate in his mat- 
rimonial speculations, as the following account of his first 
marriage (from Fenton’s biography) may illustrate :— 

‘In this philosophical course he continued, without a wife, 
till the year 1643, when he married Mary, the daughter of 
Richard Powel, of Forest-hill in Oxfordshire, a gentleman of 
estate and reputation in that county, and of principles so very 
opposite to his son-in-law, that the marriage is more to be won- 
dered at, than the separation which ensued, in little more 
than a month after she had cohabited with him in London. 
Her desertion provoked him both to write several treatises 
concerning the doctrine and discipline of divorce, and also 
to pay his addresses to a young lady of great wit and beau- 
ty; but before he had engaged her affections to conclude the 
marriage treaty, in a visit at one of his relations, he found 
his wife prostrate before him, imploring forgiveness and re- 
conciliation. Jt is not to be doubted but an interview of 
that nature, so little expected, must wonderfully affect him ; 
and perhaps the impressions it made on his imagination, con- 
tributed much to the painting of that pathetic scene in Para- 
dise Lost, in which Eve addresseth herself to Adam for par- 
don and peace. At the intercession of his friends, who were 
present, after a short reluctance, he generously sacrificed all 
his resentment to her tears. 


Soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late and sole delight, 
Now at his feet submissive in distress.” 
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And after this re-union, so far was he from retaining any un- 
kind memory of the provocations which he had received from 
her ill conduct, that when the king’s cause was entirely sup- 
pressed, and her father, who had been active in his loyalty, 
was exposed to sequestrations, Milton received both him and 
his family to protection and free entertainment, in his own 
house, till their affairs were accommodated by his interest in 
the victorious faction.’ 

Bereaved of this lady by death, he married again, and a 
third time. 

‘In this melancholy condition, he was easily prevailed with 
to think of taking another wife, who was Catharine, the daugh- 
ter of captain Woodcock, of Hackney; and she too, in less 
than a year after their marriage, died in the same unfortunate 
manner as the former had done ; and in his twenty-third son- 
net he does honor to her memory. 

‘Being a second time a widower, he employed his friend 
Dr. Paget to make choice of a third consort, on whose recom- 
mendation he married Elizabeth, the daughter of Mr. Min- 
shul, a Cheshire gentleman, by whom he had no issue. ‘Three 
daughters, by his first wife, were then living ; the two elder 
of whom are said to have been very serviceable to him in his 
studies ; for having been instructed to pronounce not only the 
modern, but also the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, 
they read in their respective originals, whatever authors he 
wanted to consult, though they understood none but their 
mother tongue.’ 

We take the following from the source cited above :— 

‘And thus having attended him to the sixty-ninth year of 
his age, as closely as such imperfect lights, as men of letters 
and retirement usually leave to guide our inquiry, would al- 
low, it now only remains to be recorded, that in the year 1674, 
the gout put a period to his life, at Bunhill, near London; 
from whence his body was conveyed to St. Giles’ Church, by 
C:pple-gate, where it lies interred in the chancel ; and a neat 
monument has lately been erected to perpetuate his memory. 

‘In his youth he is said to have been extremely handsome. 
The colour of his hair was a light brown, the symmetry of his 
features exact, enlivened with an agreeable air, and a beau- 
tiful mixture of fair and ruddy. His stature, (as we find it 
measured by himself,) did not exceed the middle size, his per- 
son neither too lean nor corpulent; his limbs well propor- 
tioned, nervous and active, serviceable in all respects to his 
exercising the sword, in which he much delighted ; and want- 
ed neither skill nor courage to resent an affront from men of 
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the most athletic constitutions. In his diet he was abstem- 
jous; not delicate in the choice of his dishes ; and strong 
liquors of all kinds were his aversion. His deportment was 
erect, open, affable ; his conversation easy, cheerful, instruc- 
tive; his wit on all occasions at command, facetious, grave, 
or satirical, as the subject required. His judgment, when dis- 
engaged from religious and political speculations, was just 
and penetrating, his apprehension quick, his memory tena- 
cious of what he read, his reading only not so extensive as his 
genius, for that was universal. And having treasured up such 
immense store of science, perhaps the faculties of his soul 
grew more vigorous after he was deprived of sight; and 
his imagination, (naturally sublime and enlarged by reading 
romances, of which he was much enamored in his youth,) 
when it was wholly abstracted from material objects, was 
more at liberty to make such amazing excursions into the 
ideal world, when, in composing his divine work, he was 
tempted to range 


“ Beyond the visible diurnal sphere.” 


‘With so many accomplishments, not to have had some faults 
and misfortunes to be laid in the balance with the fame and 
felicity of writing Paradise Lost, would have been too great 
a portion for humanity.’ 

‘We offer a specimen of the Treatises in the follow- 
ing observations of Locke, under the head of what mod- 
ern treatise-grinders, we suppose, would call Physical Edu- 
cation. 'The Philosopher certainly goes into his business with 
the air of a business-man. Whether his doctrine is authentic 
is another question. It seems to be mainly founded on the 
position that there ought to be no difference between the 
hands and feet; and this will hardly be taken now-a-days for 
self-evident. At all events if the reasoning, so far as it goes, 
be sufficient, it might be considerably extended in its appli- 
cation, as it seems to be among savages. 

‘I would also advise his feet to be washed every day in cold 
water; and to have his shoes so thin, that they might leak and 
let in water, whenever he comes near it. Here, I fear, I shall — 
have the mistress, and maids too, against me. But yet truth 
will have it, that his health is much more worth than all such 
considerations, and ten times as much more. And he that 
considers how mischievous and mortal a thing taking wet 
in the feet is, to those who have been bred nicely, will wish 
he had, with the poor people’s children, gone barefoot ; who, 
by that means, come to be so reconciled by custom, to wet 
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their feet, that they take no more cold or harm by it than if 
they were wet in their hands. And what is it, I pray, that 
makes this great difference between the hands and the feet 
in others, but only custom? I doubt not, but if a man from 
his cradle had been always used to go barefoot, whilst his 
hands were constantly wrapped up in warm mittens, and 
covered with hand-shoes, as the Dutch call gloves—I doubt 
not, I say, but such a custom would make taking wet in 
his hands as dangerous to him, as now taking wet in their 
feet is to a great many others. The way to prevent this, is to 
have his shoes made so as to leak water, and his feet washed 
constantly every day in cold water. It is recommendable 
for its cleanliness : [meaning the washing probably] but that, 
which I aim at in it, is health. And therefore I limit it not 
precisely to any time of the day. I have known it used 
every night with very good success, and that all the winter, 
without the omitting it so much as one night, in extreme cold 
weather: when thick ice covered the water, the child bathed 
his legs and feet in it, though he was of an age not big 
enough to rub and wipe them himself; and when he began 
this custom, was puling and very tender.’ 

‘Seneca tells us of himself, ep. 53 and 83, that he used to 
bathe himself in cold spring-water in the midst of winter. 
This, if he had not thought it not only tolerable, but healthy 
too, he would scarce have done, in an exuberant fortune, that 
could well have borne the expense of a warm bath ; and in 
an age, (for he was then old,) that would have excused great- 
er indulgence. If we think his stoical principles led him to 
this severity; let it be so, that this sect reconciled cold water 
to his sufferance : what made it agreeable to his health? for 
that was not impaired by this hard usage. But what shall we 
say to Horace, who armed not himself with the reputation of 
any sect, and least of all affected stoical austerities ? yet he 
assures us, he was wont in the winter season to bathe himself 
in cold water. But perhaps Italy will be thought much warm- 
er than England, and the chillness of their waters not to come 


- near ours in winter. If the rivers of Italy are warmer, those 


of Germany and Poland are much colder, than any in this our 
country ; and yet in these the Jews, both men and women, 
bathe all over at all seasons of the year, without any preju- 
dice to their health. And every one is not apt to believe it is 
a miracle, or any peculiar virtue of St. Winifred’s well, that 
makes the cold waters of that famous spring do no harm to 
the tender bodies that bathe in it. Every one is now full of 
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the miracles done, by cold baths, on decayed and weak 
constitutions, for the recovery of health and strength ; and 
therefore they cannot be impracticable, or intolerable, for the 
improving and hardening the bodies of those who are in bet- 
ter circumstances. 

‘If these examples of grown men be not thought yet to 
reach the case of children, but that they may be judged still 
to be too tender and unable to bear such usage, let them ex- 
amine what the German of old, and the Irish now do to them, 
and they will find that infants too, as tender as they are 
thought, may, without any danger, endure bathing, not only 
of their feet, but of their whole bodies in cold water. And 
there are, at this day, ladies in the Highlands of Scotland, 
who use this discipline to their children, in the midst of win- 
ter; and find that cold water does them no harm, even when 
there is ice in it.’ 

In certain authorities we have recently seen the fact last 
mentioned in this passage is stated of the North American 
Indians generally, and particularly of the New England 
tribes. Dr. Granville, in his tour to St. Petersburgh, publish- 
ed two or three years since, in London, mentions the same 
custom as common among the lower classes of the Russians, 
and both he and they attribute great and excellent effects to 
it. They not only plunge themselves into cold water, in the 
middle of winter, but to make the contrast still more salu- 
tary, excite the greatest sufferable degree of heat in the 
body, by going into a vapor bath immediately before. 

The following passage from the more eloquent but briefer 
treatise of Milton, is quite as characteristic of the specula- 
tive, as the foregoing is of the practical man. It discloses, 
too, the inveterate unforgotten virulence of the abused, pam- 
phlet-writing politician. He cannot touch upon an abstract 
science, in a treatise upon Education, without indulging him- 
self in a passado at the government, suggested by a chance 
word; and he goes quite as much from his path to gratify an 
old grudge against the French. The imaginative habit of the 
poet, and the splendid learning of the scholar, are alike visi- 
ble throughout. The style reminds one of an ancient brocade 
drapery: it is stiff with richness, and heavy with imagery as 
with jewels :— 

‘The exercise which I commend first, is the exact use of 
their weapon, to guard and to strike safely with edge or point; 
this will keep them healthy, nimble, strong, and well in breath; 
Is also the likeliest means to make them grow large and tall, 
and to inspire them with a gallant and fearless courage, which, 
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being tempered with seasonable lectures and precepts to 
them of true fortitude and patience, will turn into a native 
and heroic valor, and make them hate the cowardice of do- 
ing wrong. They must be also practised in all the locks and 
gripes of wrestling, wherein Englishmen were wont to excel, 
as need may often be in fight to tug or grapple, and to close. 
And this, perhaps, will be enough, wherein to prove and heat 
their single strength. The interim of unsweating themselves 
regularly, and convenient rest before meat, may, both with 
profit and delight, be taken up in recreating and composing 
their travailed spirits, with the solemn and divine harmonies, 
of music heard or learnt ; either while the skilful organist 
plies his grave and fancied descants in lofty fugues, or the 
whole symphony with artful and unimaginable touches adorn 
and grace the well-studied chords of some choice composer ; 
sometimes the lute, or soft organ-stop waiting on elegant 
voices, either to religious, martial, or civil ditties ; which, if 
wise men and prophets be not extremely out, have a great 
power over dispositions and manners, to smooth and make 
them gentle from rustic harshness and distempered passions. 
The like also would not be unexpedient after meat, to assist 
and cherish nature in her first concoction, and send their 
minds back to study in good tune and satisfaction: where, 
having followed it close under vigilant eyes, till about two 
hours before supper, they are by a sudden alarum or watch; 
word, to be called out of their military motions under sky or 
covert, according to the season, as was the Roman wont; first 
on foot, then, as their age permits, on horseback, to all the 
art of cavalry; that, having in sport, but with much exact- 
ness, and daily muster, served out the rudiments of their sol- 
diership in all the skill of embattling, marching, encamping, 
fortifying, besieging and battering, with all the. helps of an- 
cient and modern stratagems, tactics and warlike maxims, 
they may, as it were, out of a long war come forth renown- 
ed and perfect commanders in the service of their country. 
They would not then, if they were trusted with fair and hope- 
ful armies, suffer them, for want of just and wise discipline, 
to shed away from about them like sick feathers, though they 
be never so oft supplied: they would not suffer their empty 
and unrecruitable colonels of twenty men in a company, to 
quaff out, or convey into secret hoards, the wages of a delu- 
sive list, and a miserable remnant: yet in the meanwhile to 
be over-mastered with a score or two of drunkards, the only 
soldiery left about them, or else to comply with all rapines 
and violences. No, certainly, if they knew aught of that 
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knowledge which belongs to good men or good govornors, 
they would not suffer these things. But to return to our own 
institute ; besides these constant exercises at home, there is 
another opportunity of gaining experience, to be won from 

leasure itself abroad. Jn those vernal seasons of the year, 
when the air is calm and ‘pleasant, it were an injury and sul- 
lenness against nature, not to go out and see her riches, and 
partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth. I should not 
therefore be a persuader to them of studying much then, af- 
ter two or three years that they have well laid their grounds, 
but to ride out in companies with prudent and staid guides, 
to all the quarters of the land; learning and observing all 
places of strength, all commodities of building and of soil, 
for towns and tillage, harbors and ports for trade. Some- 
times taking sea as far as to our navy, to learn there also 
what they can in the practical knowledge of sailing, and of 
sea-fight. These ways would try all their peculiar gifts of 
nature, and if there were any secret excellence among them, 
would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to advance 
itself by, which could not but mightily redound to the good 
of this nation, and bring into fashion again those old admired 
virtues and excellencies, with far more advantage, now in this 
purity of Christian knowledge. Vor shall we then. need the 
Monsieurs of Paris to take our hopeful youth into their slight 
and prodigal custodies, and send them over back again trans- 


formed into mimics, apes and kick-shoes.’ 


It will be observed that fencing is recommended above, and 
Milton was himself an adroit fencer as well as wrestler. 
Locke speaks of the accomplishment in cooler terms. 

‘As for fencing, it seems to me a good exercise for health, 
but dangerous to the life, the confidence of their skill being 
apt to engage in quarrels those that think they have learned 
to use their swords. This presumption makes them often 
more touchy than needs, on points of honor, and slight or no 
provocations. Young men in their warm blood are forward 
to think they have in vain learned to fence, if they never show 
their skill and courage in a duel; and they seem to have rea- 
son. But how many sad tragedies that reason has been the 
occasion of, the tears of many a mother can witness. A man 
that cannot fence will be more careful to keep out of bullies’ 
and gamesters’ company, and will not be half so apt to stand 
upon punctilios, nor to give affronts, or fiercely justify them 
when given, which is that which usually makes the quarrel. 
And when a man is in the field, a moderate skill in fencing 
rather exposes him to the sword of his enemy, than secures 
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him from it. And certainly a man of courage who cannot 
fence at all, and therefore will put all upon one thrust, and 
not stand parrying, has the odds against a moderate fencer, 
especially if he has skill in wrestling. And therefore, if any 
provision be to be made against such accidents, and a man be 
to prepare his son for duels, [ had much rather mine should 
be a good wrestler than an ordinary fencer ; which is the most 
a gentleman can attain to in it, unless he will be constantly 
in the fencing school, and every day exercising.’ 

We should gladly quote from this interesting volume at 
greater length as we intended to do, but our limits straiten 
us. We have found it pleasant to dip from such fountains of 
Castaly, and we leave them with regret. 


Tue Deprecation. 


Nay, answer not my burning words! my love is like a spell 
That would dissolve with tenderness, my generous Adel ; 

I never could retain the high idolatry of love, , 
When once thou hadst been folded to my bosom like a dove. 


The heart of woman should be kept as a devoted bird, 
Whose melody is only in the temple arches heard— 

A spiritual idol, in its holiness enshrined, 

Whose altar burneth only with the sacrifice of mind. 


I met thee first beneath the stars, beneath the silver moon, 

In the music and fragrance of the ‘leafy month of June,’ 
And thy presence fell upon my soul like moonlight on the sea, 
And stilled it to a mirror of that starry host and thee! 


That starry host I’ve worshipped as nature’s light till now ; 
But a severer beauty is floating on thy brow; 

I bring no gift of passion to stain the altar stone, 

But the pure and holy worship of my intellect alone. 


My lip may oft be passionate, for human hearts will swell 
At the crushing of affections that impatiently rebel, 

But the smoking of the incense cup defileth not the shrine, 
And the weakness of my spirit must not be felt by thine! 


Then, not one word of tenderness! but let my passion pass 
From thy unsullied nature, like the breathing from the glass! 
I never could restore the high idolatry of love, 

When once thou hadst been folded to my bosom like a dove. 
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PassaGes FRoM AFTERNOON READING. 


‘Is it not wondrous, that while you are admiring the sun, 
who is plunging beneath the vault of the west, another ob- 
server is beholding him as he quits the regions of the east— 
in the same instant, reposing weary from the dust of the even- 
ing and awaking youthful and fresh in the dews of the morn! 
There is not a moment of the day in which the same sun is 
not rising, shining in his zenith and setting on the world.’ 

‘The Greenlanders believe,’ says Herder, ‘ that their priests 
or wizards can change a soul that is sick and weary of exist- 
ence into a fresh and youthful one,’ (what an agreeable creed !) 
‘that the stars are men and women who are wandering about 
lost—that shooting stars are souls going on a visit, and the 
moon is a brother chasing his sister the sun, and that he runs 
after her till he grows lean, and then goes away to kill seals, 
and comes back fat to renew the chase—that the moon is glad 
when women die, and the sun when men die.’ 

There are some poetical conceits in Swedenborg’s wri- 
tings ; for instance :— 

‘The arcanum is this—that all the thoughts of men diffuse 
themselves into the spiritual world in every direction, not un- 
like the rays of light which are diffused from flame. Inas- 
much as the spiritual world consists of Heaven and Hell, and 
Heaven consists of innumerable societies, and in like manner, 
Hell—hence the thoughts of men must needs diffuse them- 
selves into one or the other—spiritual thoughts that relate 
to the Lord, to love and faith in him, and to the truths and 
goods of Heaven and the church, into Heavenly societies ; but 
thoughts merely natural, which relate to self and the world, 
and the love thereof, into infernal societies. ‘Thus when man 
becomes a spirit he is either in Heaven or Hell—for where 
the mind is there the whole man is. , 

‘Man, so long as he lives in the world, is in the midst of 
spirits as to his spirit; and yet spirits do not know that they 
are with man, nor does man know that he is with spirits. As 
soon as spirits begin to speak with man, they come out of 
their spiritual state into the natural state of man, and in this 
case they know that they are with man, and conjoin them- 
selves with the thoughts of his affection, and from those 
thoughts speak with him. They cannot enter into any other 
thoughts, for similar affection and consequent thought con- 
Joins all, and dissimilar separates. Hence enthusiastic spirits 
alone speak with enthusiasts, and so on—like spirits with 
like spirits.’ 
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‘It is the peculiarity of genius,’ says Foster ‘that the 
phenomena of nature never become so familiar as to lose 
their influence.’ 

.*Men of sound common sense; i.e. those snails in in- 
tellect who wear their eyes at the tips of their feelers, and 
cannot see unless at the same time they touch.’ (A shrewd 
definition—I forget where I found it.) : 

‘ Qui nescit dissimulare,’ remarks Petronius Arbiter, ‘ nescit 
vivere, (he who does not know how to dissemble, does not 
know how to live,—a good point to split hairs upon, and 
founded possibly on just observation of human life.) 

Madam de Stael says very truly :—‘ Whoever aims at dis- 
tinction is sure immediately to raise an unfavorable impres- 
sion against himself; the public is wearied, and sickens at 
the first appearance of a man who attempts to win any mark 
of its favor.’ 

‘By a singular contrast,’ says the same lady, ‘the Arts, 
while they give a taste and relish for life, render us rather 
dull and indifferent to death. The passions alone make us 
cling forcibly to existence, by the wish they inspire for the 
accomplishment of their object; but a life devoted to mere 
amusement diverts without captivating, and disposes to intox- 
ication, sleep and death.’ ; | 

‘The best book does but little good to the world, and much 
harm to the author.’ (One of the shrewdest of Rousseau’s 
shrewd apothegms.) 

‘There are three difficulties in authorship,’ says Colton,— 
‘to write anything worth publishing—to find honest men to 
publish it—and to get honest men to read it.’ 

‘To carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers of 
manhood ; to combine the child’s sense of wonder and noy- 
elty with the appearances which every day, for, perhaps forty 
years, had rendered familiar—this is the character and privi- 
lege of genius, and one of the marks which distinguish 
genius from talent.’ (A passage from Coleridge, and instinc. 
with es penetration and truth of the mind of that great 
man. 

‘Pope, Dryden, Swift, Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, (with 
all his naivéte, which is generally indicative of passion) were 
none of them famous as lovers. Ovid’s conceits are the anti- 
podes of feeling, and Anacreon was a mere roué. Cowley 
was an anchorite, Prior, who wrote so freely on love, was a 
rake, and Rousseau wrote Julia, and lived with Theresa, who - 
was “all for love, and a little for the bottle.” (Rather a 
saucy passage for a woman to indite. It was written, however, 
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by a very charming one—the authoress of the “ Diary of an 
Ennuyée,” who, we are told has recovered most unsentimen- 
tally from her consumption, and is now living in London, fair, 
fat, forty, and (since) married.’ 

‘ Books,’ says the pretty Ternissa, talking and walking with 
Epicurus and Leontium, in the philosopher’s garden walk 


for three, ‘books always make one sigh and think of some- 


thing else.’ (A remark of the most delightful natvete—ex- 
pressing better than a volume of dissertation, the mood in 
which an idle and contented man reads and muses.) : 

Landor, in his. Imaginary Conversations, has a figure very 
descriptive of a kind of character much about in the world: 
— When an insect dips into the surface of the stream, it 
forms a circle round which it catches a quick radiance from 
the sun or moon, while the stiller water on every side flows 
without any; in like manner a small politician may attract 
the notice of the people by putting into motion the pliant 
element about him; while greater men pass utterly away, 
leaving not even this momentary sparkle.’ 

Shelly has a beautiful truth thrown away in the end of a 
verse on an otherwise indifferent subject :— 


‘ All things that we love and cherish 
Like ourselves must fade and perish, 
Such is our rude mortal lot— 
Love itself would, did they not.’ 
Who would not be reconciled by this melancholy philosophy 
to the perishing of anything on which he fancied he had set 
his heart ?’ 

‘It is reported of Magdalen Queen of France, that walking 
forth in an evening with her ladies, she spied M. Alanus, one 
of the king’s chaplains, a decrepid, old, hard-favored man fast 
asleep in a bower, and kissed him sweetly ; when the ladies 
laughed at her for it, she replied, that it was not his person 
that she did embrace, but with a’ Platonic love, the divine 
beauty of his soul.’ (A pleasant little story from Burton, and, 
very properly, told only as a hearsay.) 

‘There is nothing more frightful,’ says Goethe with his 
peculiar faithfulness to nature, ‘than to meet an old true 
friend to whom we can communicate our thoughts without 
reserve. So long as one is by himself, one fancies there is 
no end to the novelties and wonders he is studying—but -let 
the two talk together awhile, right from the heart, one sees 
how soon all this is exhausted.’ 

‘I detest these evergreens. ‘They seem to have no sym- 
pathy with nature.’ (Epicurus to Leontium.) 
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‘I always dine alone. To me there is an indecency in 
speaking with food in the mouth.’ (Another of the same 
philosopher’s refinements.) 

‘Idleness is sweet and sacred.’ gg 

‘The fairest of the Genii, the Hours, Love and Oppor- 
tunity, never look back.’ (ib.) 

‘The climate is more backward and the Youth more for- 
ward than anciently.’ (ib.) 

‘Even hatred may be plucked up too roughly.’ (ib.) 

‘The evanescent tone of fashionable society is not easily 
caught, nor is it desirable it should be, considering the care 
that is taken in these elevated regions to deprive conversation 
of everything approaching to the emphasis of passion or even 
of serious interest.’ (‘True—perhaps.) 

‘To me the silence of a summer morning is more touching 
than all other silence, because the light being broad and 
strong, as that of noonday at other seasons of the year, it 
seems to differ from perfect day, chiefly because man is not 
yet abroad ; and thus, the peace of nature, and of the inno- 
cent creatures of God, seems to be secure and deep, only so 
long as the presence of man and his restless and unquiet 
spirit are not there to trouble its sanctity.’ (Opium ee) 

‘ Minds which have fed and developed in a poetical world, 
except they are of the gay and thoughtless cast, do not imag- 
ine life destitute of pains; but their sorrows, though often 
deeper, are loftier, freer, and more self-chosen than those of 
others. But when they are torn from their self-contemplations, 
and tossed at once into the hardships of daily events, they 
shrink and bleed from the merciless necessity.’ (Mary’s Jour- 
ney—a charming little book, written for children, but full of 
beauty.) 

‘And the swift thought, 
Winging itself with laughter, lingered not, 
But flew from brain to brain—such glee was ours.’ 
(Shelley.) 


Here is a pretty ballad from the Border Minstrelsy :— 


Yestreen I dreamed a doleful dream ; 
I fear there will be sorrow! 

I dreamed, I pu’d the heather green 
Wi my true love, on Yarrow. 


O gentle wind that bloweth south, 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss from his dear mouth, 

And tell me how he fareth ! 
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But in the glen strive armed men; 
They ’ve wrought me dole and sorrow ; 

They ’ve slain—the comeliest knight they ’ve slain; 
He bleeding lies on Yarrow. 


As she sped down yon high, high hill, 
She ga’ed wi’ dole and sorrow ; 

And in the den spyed ten slain men, 
On the dewie banks o’ Yarrow. 


She kissed his cheek, she kaim’d his hair, 
She searched his wounds all through, 
She kissed them till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie lawns o’ Yarrow. 
The dowie dens o’ Yarrow. 


The following ‘ Lament of the Border Widow,’ is also from 
the Border Minstrelsy :— 


My love he built me a bowery bower, 
And clad it a’ wi’ lilye flower ; 

A braver bower ye ne’er did see, 
Than my true love he built for me. 


There came a man, by middle day, 

He spied his sport, and went away ; 

And brought the king that very night, 
Who brake my bower and slew my knight. 


He slew my knight to me sae dear ; 

He slew my knight and poined his gear, 
My servants all for life did flee, 

And left me in extremetie. 


I sewed his sheet, making my mane ; 
I watched the corpse, myself alane ; 
I watched his body night and day ; 
No living creature came that way. 


I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I ga’ed, and whiles I satte ; 
I digged a grave and laid him in, 

And happed him with the sod sae green. 


But think na ye my heart was sair, 

When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair ; 
O think na ye my heart was wae, 

When I turned about away to gae ? 


Nae living man I ’Il love again, 

Since that my lovely knight is slain ; 

W? ae lock of his yellow hair . 
I'll chain my heart for ever mair. 
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The idea that the possessions of the wicked are most ob- 
noxious to the depredations of evil spirits, may be illustrated 
by the following tale of a Buttery Spirit, extracted from 
Thomas Heywood :— 

‘An ancient and virtuous monk came to visit his neph- 
ew, an innkeeper, and, after other discourse, inquired into 
his circumstances. Mine host confessed that, although he 
practised all the unconscionable tricks of his trade, he was 
still miserably poor. ‘The monk shook his head and asked to 
see his larder. As they looked into it, he rendered visible to 
the astonished host, an immense goblin, whose pannel and 
whole appearance bespoke his being gorged with food, and 
who, nevertheless,was gormandizing at the innkeeper’s expense, 
emptying whole shelves of food, and washing it down with 
entire hogsheads of liquor. “To the depredations of this 
visitor will thy viands be exposed,” quoth the uncle, “ until 
thou shalt abandon frauds and false reckonings.” ‘The monk 
returned in a year. The host having turned over a new leaf, 
and given Christian measure to his customers, was now a 
thriving man. When they again inspected the larder, they 
saw the same spirit, but wofully reduced in size, and in vain 
attempting to reach at the full plates and bottles, which stood 
around him ; starving, in short, like Tantalus, in the midst of 
plenty.’ 

Duellists were held in higher esteem in the 16th century 
than in our time, as appears from the following anecdote, told 
by Lord Herbert of Cherbury in his memoirs :—‘ All things 
being ready for the ball, and every one being in their place, 
and [ myself being next to the queen (of France) expecting 
when the dancers would come in, one knocked at the door 
somewhat louder than became, as I thought, a very civil per- 
son. When he came in, I remember there was a sudden whis- 
per among the ladies saying—‘C’est Monsieur Balagny ;” 
whereupon I saw the ladies and gentlemen, one after another, 
invite him to sit near them; and, which is more, when one 
lady had his company awhile, another would say—* You have 
engaged him long enough—I must have him now;” at which 
bold civility of theirs, though I were astonished, yet it added 
unto my wonder, that his person could not be thought at 
most but ordinary handsome ; his hair, which was cut very 
short, half gray; his doublet but of sackcloth, cut to his shirt, 


_and his breeches only of plain gray cloth. Informing myself 


of some standers by who he was, I was told he was one of the 
gallantest men in the world, as having killed eight or nine 
men in single combat, and that for this reason the ladies 
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made so much of him, it being the manner of all French 
women to cherish gallant men, as thinking they could not 
make so much of any one else, with the safety of their 
honor.’ 

‘The Lykewake, or watching a dead body, in itself a melan- 
choly office, is rendered, in the idea of the assistants, more 
dismally awful by the mysterious horrors of superstition. 
In the interval betwixt death and interment, the disembodied 
spirit is supposed to hover around its mortal habitation, 
and if invoked by certain rites, retains the power of commu- 
nicating, through its organs, the cause of its dissolution. 
Such inquiries, however, are always dangerous, and never 
resorted to unless the deceased is suspected to have suffered 
foul play, as itis called. It is the more unsafe to tamper with 
this charm in an unauthorized manner, because the inhabi- 
tants of the infernal regions are, at such periods, peculiarly 
active.—One of the most potent ceremonies in the charm for 
causing the dead body to speak, is setting the door ajar, 
or half open. On this account the peasants of Scotland 
always avoid leaving the door ajar while a corpse lies in the 
house. The door must be either left wide open or quite 
shut; but the first is always preferred on account of the exer- 
cise of hospitality usual on such occasions. The attendants 
must be likewise careful never to leave the corpse alone, or 
if they do, to avoid, with superstitious horror, the first sight of 
it. The following story, which is often related by the peas- 
ants of Scotland, will illustrate the imaginary danger of leav- 
ing the door ajar. In former times a man and his wife lived 
in a solitary cottage, on one of the border fells. One day the 
husband died suddenly ; and his wife, who was equally afraid 
of staying alone by the corpse, or leaving the dead body by 
itself, repeatedly went to the door, and looked over the lonely 
moor for the sight of some person approaching. {In her con- 
fusion and alarm, she accidently left the door ajar, when the 
corpse suddenly started up, and sat in the bed frightfully 
grinning at her. She sat alone, crying bitterly, unable to 
avoid the fascination of the dead man’s eye, and too much 
terrified to break the sullen silence, till a Catholic priest pass- 
ing over the wild, entered the cottage.—He first set the door 
quite open, then put his little finger in his mouth, and said the 
paternoster backwards, when the horrid look of the corpse 
relaxed, it fell back on the bed, and behaved itself as a dead 
man ought to do.—This singular superstition is still credited 
in the wilder parts of Scotland.’ (Scott’s Border Minstrelsy.) 
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‘The queen of Fairies keppit me, 
In yon green hill to dwell. : a 
And I’m a fairy lyth and limb ; P 
Fair ladye, view me well.: 


But we that live in Fairy land, 
No sickness know nor pain ; 

I quit my body when I will, 
And take to it again. 


I quit my body when I please, 
Or unto it repair ; 

We can inhabit at our ease, 
In either earth or air. 


Our shapes and size we can convert, 

_ To either large or small ; 

An old nut shell ’s the same to us, 
As is the lofty hall. 


We sleep in rose-buds soft and sweet, 
We revel in the stream ; 

We wanton lightly on the wind, 
Or glide on a sunbeam. 


And all our wants are well supplied, 
From every rich man’s store, 

Who thankless saves the gift he gets, 
And vainly grasps for more.’ 


The following is from the beautiful old ballad of Tamlane :— 


Ill make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart forevermair, 
Until the day I die. 


It is a sweet fancy, often met with in the old Scotch bal- 
lads in the lamentations for the dead lover or mistress. 


‘The game of life 

Looks cheerful when one carries in one’s heart 

The unalienable treasure—’Tis a game 

Which having once reviewed I turn more joyous 

Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss.’ (Wallenstien.) 
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TRAVELS 1n Matta anp Siciry. 


By Anprew Bicexow, Author of ‘ Leaves from a Journal in North Briton 
and Ireland” Carter, & Bascocx. 


Tus is a handsomely printed octavo of some five hundred 
pages, containing a journal kept daily during a considerable. 
residence in Malta and Sicily, with some agreeable episodes 
and very copious notes. It is rather a formidable book at first 
sight, and there are few volumes of its size that one would 
venture upon rashly, but any heaviness in the exterior is amply 
offset by the lightness and spirit of the contents, and we could 
promise a sensible reader much pleasure and little fatigue in 
the perusal. The author seems to be a man of warm fancy, 
poetical somewhat, and a good deal religious, never losing an 
opportunity either to apply a text or pluck a flower, but the 
first generally in good taste and the latter always. ‘In his 
descriptive sketches,’ the author says in his preface, ‘ he has 
aimed at distinctness. His endeavor has uniformly been so 
to frame his descriptions as to enable the reader to go along 
with him; to introduce him into the scene detailed, and to 
place things before him with the same points of view which 
had been previously offered to himself.’ He has succeeded 
in his endeavor. We have never had so distinct an idea of 
Gibraltar before, and though we have read accounts of Malta, 
this is the first definite impression we ever received of its 
character. 

The first chapter is occupied with the voyage. We copy 
a page of comment on comforts at sea :-— 


‘But stay ; I must not overlook another class of persons who doubtless 
would have no sympathy with the feelings I have attempted to portray, 
in whose eyes they might seem as weaknesses, and in whose bosoms, 
neither a sentiment of awe, nor chastened fear in contemplating the 
mighty deep, could find a place. Well then, my friend, you would fancy 
a sea-voyage,—nothing better to your taste? Is itso, goodsir? Allons; 
and enjoy the comforts of your new situation. As you have no fears of 
the effects of squalls and storms, I shall say nothing in your ear of the 
inconveniences, much less the possible mishaps, arising in those quarters. 
To proceed then ;—all is quiet without, we will suppose. You go upon 
deck, be it morning or noonday, and if, but the first edge of the novelt 
of observation be worn off, an inveterate listlessness you will feel. 
Much the same dull monotonous existence you must lead, from day to 
day ; and much the same insipid uniformity of avocations you will mark 
in others about you. The men, you will find, for the most part, engaged 
In a stated routine of duty; and, were it otherwise, what intellectual com- 
munion could you hold with such? But your friend is with you. Sickness, 
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or that inevitable squeamishness incident to a first voyage, has tamed his 
mood, and yours too, my friend, give me leave to suspect. Food can 
excite little relish ; sleep will often fly from your eyelids, even when most 
earnestly you woo it; and utterly unfitted, confess sir, do you not find 
vote to all serious mental occupation ? Would you exercise? You 
then by experience learn that you are truly imprisoned, and destitute of 
so much as the liberty of the yard. Some twenty paces or less, from the 
tiller rope to the windlass, form your entire promenade. You are sur- 
rounded, too, with pigs and with poultry, who are equally with yourself 
privileged to stray upon the decks, else, if cooped up, they might sicken 
and die. You are assailed also with a compound of heterogeneous scents, 
not the most grateful to a slippery appetite. You endure all this, 1 hope, 
with philosophic fortitude. But no; I perceive that you give in. You 
hie back to the cabin, perhaps to immure yourself in your state-room ;— 
and what there? Would you write? The ship rolls. Would you 
read? Your head aches.’ 


The following story gives a fine specimen of the Yankee :— 


‘In my idle hours,—and in good sooth they are not a few,—I have 
been considerably entertained with some of the captain’s narratives. 
One of them is given as a specimen.—Inquiring of him a morning or two 
ago, how small a vessel] he had known to navigate the ocean, on a voyage 
of much extent and exposure? He informed me, that being at Hayti, a 
few years since, a smack arrived there, of the chebacco boat class, from 
one of our Eastern ports. Her rate was but fifteen tons, and she was 
freighted miscellaneously, as was natural, coming from the Land of 
Notions, being stuffed to the brim with pork, lark, cheese, butter, flour, 
fish, apples and pumpkins. She had performed a voyage of seventeen 
hundred miles. Her company consisted of a master, mate, one hand, 
andaboy. But the captain, after his arrival in Hayti, did not disguise 
his convictions, that he had undertaken too much. He confessed, that 
on stretching out into the blue main, and encountering the heavy swell, 
as ever and anon a wave would break over his frail shallop, his courage 
quailed ; and were it not for the rare coolness of his coadjutors, especially 
the single tar,—an old fisherman who knew not what fear was,—he had 
despaired of ever bringing his vessel into port. Her waist was almost 
constantly under water, and even the deck aft was frequently washed by 
a wave. The fisherman, however, mounted his huge boots, and with the 
aid of ‘good New England,’ stood manfully at the helm, occasionally re- 
lieved by the mate, who, if he did not step into his shoes, always took 
possession, during his tick, of what served him a much better turn,—the 
standing jack-boots. Meanwhile, it was the chief office of the captain to 
keep watch forward, which it seems he did, with no little personal jeop- 
ardy, for he clung like a leech to the foremast. Happily he preserved 
the respect due to his station, by the reverence which his companions 
had of his faculty of taking the sun; and daily, at meridian, he would 
display his quadrant, and while half drowned, and clinging for his life to 
his wonted hold, would peep through the reflectors, and then report to 
his comrades, or perhaps give a satisfactory guess, what progress they had 
made within the last day’s run.—The issue of the homeward voyage was 
not told. 


We should like to extract a part of the description of 
Gibraltar, but must pass over that and the voyage up the 
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Mediterranean to Malta. Here our Traveller resided several 
weeks, and all this part of his book is delightful. Speaking 
of the Catholic clergy, he says :— 


‘As for the priests themselves, their number is ‘ Legion, for it is 
many.’ I meet them at every turn; I mean, including the friars,—black, 
white and gray. I know it is common to rail against this order of men 
as being a race of gourmands ; yet it is not for the sake of joining in idle 
cry, but of testifying to impressions gathered by my own eyes when I as- 
sert, that a better conditioned set of persons I never beheld. Their fat 
sleek visages and plump well-fed frames betoken, that whatever becomes 
of others, they take good care of themselves. I have seen them of all ages, | 
from fourscore years down to four ; for even children are dedicated to the 
priesthood, and once dedicated, they wear the self-same garb in shape 
and color as do their superiors in years. 

‘A more whimsical dress than this professional costume when put upon 
boys and striplings, can hardly be conceived. It consists of a large cock- 
ed, or three-cornered hat, the brim of which is unusually broad,—a full 
skirted coat, ornamented with a single row of buttons, and made rounding 
from the waist downward, like a quaker’s,—a long, old fashioned vest, 
buttoned to the chin,—tight small clothes and black hose, silk or worsted, 
—shoes high on the instep with monstrous buckles,—a black leathern 
stock about the neck, and over it a frill of white lawn made to lap close. 
In cold or wet weather a black coverall, something like the cloaks of the 
old puritan clergy of New England, is added. ‘The heads of these clerical 
sprigs are partly shaved in imitation of their seniors. 

‘It is not without a smile that such figures are seen brushing through 
the streets. ‘To call them priestlings would be by no means a sufficient 
diminutive. They are Tom Thumbs in ecclesiastical livery, and can 
scarcely be distinguished sometimes as they move along under their 
broad-spreading equilaterals. ‘Their appearance is certainly a burlesque 
on the Catholic priesthood. 

‘There are several grades, however, for these ‘ babes and sucklings’ to 
pass through ere they are formally fraternized. At sundry periods of 
life,—as for instance ten, fifteen, eighteen or twenty-one years of age,— 
they are interrogated and examined afresh in respect to their ultimate 
purpose, and if dissatisfied with the choice made for them by their pa- 
rents, they are at liberty, on coming to their majority, to withdraw from 
the clerical ranks. But this seldom happens. I cannot find, on careful 
inquiry, that they are taught much ; certainly very little of useful knowl- 
edge. I express but the sober sense of intelligent lay Catholics themselves, 
when I say that, in general, the priests, young and old, are scandalously 
ignorant. They pick up a smattering of Latin, and are taught the drill 
of church forms and ministrations. A little of scholastic divinity, and 
some scraps of ecclesiastical history are then ground into them, and they 
are turned out for the service of the altar. They exhibit a vacuity of 
countenance quite expressive of the emptiness of their minds; and ~ 
withal, that bloating and fulness of cheek already noticed, which denote 
if their brains be’ attenuated, something else is well stuffed.’ 


We regret to hear such an account as the following of our 
old objects of admiration—the Greeks :— 


‘ Feb, 14.—To-day an English frigate arrived, bringing in a Greek 
pirate. Such is the change of things! No longer Turkish galleys and 
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Barbary xebecs are brought in triumph to the port, but the corsair ships 
of a people called Christian. 

‘I have crossed this evening to the Pratique Office to learn more of 
the character of the aforesaid Greek. And what does she prove? Noth- 
ing less than one of Miauli’s own squadron, and late an associate with 
that very fleet, for whose efforts and achievements the sympathies and 
admiration of the world have been so strongly solicited. Instead of 
hauling up at the close of the late campaign, and remaining snug in win- 
ter quarters, she put forth on a néwscent. Her object was plunder; and 
“ 'Tros Tyriusve,’—Turk or Christian—it made no oddsto her. Her first 
capture was a French ship from Marseilles, and next a Genoese brig, 
Suspicion of the pirate having been excited, a British frigate was sent in 
quest; and on securing the prize, property was found on board to the 
amount of six thousand dollars, proving to have belonged to the two 
vessels just mentioned. 

‘I am sorry to say that these doings are considered here, with too 
much reason, to be characteristic of the Greeks. A gentleman of great 
intelligence and distinction said to me—“ There is a specimen of what 
you are to look for from Greeks. Every ship of their squadrons should 
be watched with distrust; and it will be well, depend upon it, if the 
frigate which your countrymen have built for them and called the ‘ Hope,’ 
proves not in the end a pirate.” , 

‘In confirmation of such opinions, and even worse, I am forced to add 
some unpleasant accounts which I received from other sources since 
coming to Malta. Within the last few weeks several Austrian and 
Neapolitan merchant ships have been stopped and overhauled by Greek 
cruisers, and not only plundered of specie and other property, but their 
crews were abused in a manner not to be named. ‘Two months ago the 
American brig 5 was boarded by them and in part robbed ; and the 
abomination alluded to in the case of the European vessels, was perpe- 
trated on every one of the brig’s company. The same outrage is believed 
to have recently occurred in the instance of another American ship. As 
respects the S , the account was fully confirmed to me by the master- 
commandant of the United States schooner Porpoise, who arrived here 
on Monday. That officer agrees with all others with whom I have con- 
versed in Malta, in pronouncing the general character of the Greeks 
detestable. And these are the men eulogized, I repeat, as patriots, he- 
roes and Christians,—for whom the benevolence of the citizens of Eng- 
land and the United States has been eloquently invoked,—and in whose 
behalf circular addresses for charitable collections have been sent round 
to all our congregations, and read from almost every pulpit in our cities 
and villages!—Under the protection of the Porpoise came the Boston 
ship Caspian homeward bound from Smyrna. She barely touched here, 
staying about an hour; but I was happy in availing myself of so direct 
an opportunity of communicating with distant friends. Two or three 
other Americans have lately come to port, but they are in quarantine, 
and none of them will probably outstay it. One of the vessels is a beau- 
tiful brig from Charlestown, Massachusetts, which has made her voyage 
in the remarkably short run of thirty-six days. Her model and trim are 
greatly admired. 

‘An English pleasure yacht, arrived in the harbor, is another object of 
curiosity. She is owned by a Welch gentleman of fortune, the Hon. Mr. 
T , who has been cruising from port to port in the Mediterranean the 
last two years. Having come into the possession of his estates, and not 
liking the old manor house where his ancestors lived, he determined on 
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erecting a new and splendid one. To meet the cast, he put his lands out 
‘to nurse’ till his revenues should sufficiently accumulate; and having a 
passion for maritime adventures, he built this beautiful yacht, (which 
only cost him £10,000, equipments and all,) and is living a few years 
abroad, as he thinks very economically. He is well acquainted with 
nautical affairs and is generally intelligent. His yacht is schooner-rigged, 
and modelled precisely after the Baltimore clippers, having the same 
mould of bull, rake of the masts, and so forth. A privateer prize taken 
in the last war, served as a pattern. I remarked that the masts were not 
so long in proportion, and learned that they had been cut down five feet. 
Mr. T. acknowledged that he knew not how the Baltimoreans could sail 
their vessels in safety with such tops as they carry. In one of the earli- 
est trips of his yacht, a squall was encountered which came nigh to eap- 
sizing her; and she had to run in, at great risk, to a neighboring cove. 
The masts were then shortened, and the vessel is now worked with ease 
and despatch. ‘The proprictor boasts of its being the swiftest sailerin the 
Mediteranean.’ 


* 


There is a long and lively description of the Carnival, which 
concludes with a sufficiently tragical story :— 


‘Some Capuchin friars sensible of the evils of carnival, and especially 
of the pernicious influences it exerts on the minds of children, humane- 
ly devised a method to withdraw them from the spectacle. They prom- 
ised such boys as would leave the city each day of the festival, and re- 
pair to a place selected in the suburbs and stay there till evening, that at 
night they should severally be rewarded with a loaf of bread and an or- 
ange. About three hundred were induced to accept the invitation and 
to the suburbs they went. ‘The day,—it was the first of the carnival and 
doubtless a weary day to their impatient spirits,—at length declined, and 
evening drew on. By an unfortunate neglect they were not sent for in 
proper season, and night had closed in when they reached La Valetta. 

‘The boys were conducted to the Capuchin convent, and a monk dis- 
coursed to them awhile in the hall. It was arranged that whilst the ha- 
rangue was proceeding, the children should pass in file to a table loaded 
with the promised gifts, each to receive his loaf and orange, and then 
retire through a different passage from that by which they came in. 
Beyond the hall there was a range of apartments, connecting with a 
long corridor which terminated with a broad flight of stone steps leading 
down to the street. ‘The door at the bottom of the steps opened inwards, 
and by a draught of wind or some other cause it had shutto. The night 
was gusty and black. A lamp had been placed in the passage, but the 
light was accidentally blown out. ‘These circumstances had not been 
attended to through some unaccountable remissness, 

‘The foremost boys, a number of them being dismissed at once, igno- 
rant of the descent at the end of the gallery, ran through the passage 
and were precipitated down the stairs against the door. Another.and 
another succeeded ; and as they were hastened from the hall with their 
presents, to give place to new expectants, and as the pass along the cor- 
ridor was the only outlet for all, they fell rapidly one upon another. No 
inmates of the convent being near, nor the janitor at hand, the cries of 
the little sufferers were for some time unheeded. And as the pile of 
bodies thickened, the sounds of distress from these who first fell, were 
stilled by suffocation. 
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‘Some passengers, without, were startled by the cries and screams of 
the children ; and surmising the cause, though little aware how fatal it 
was to prove, one of them entered the hall where the pious father was 
continuing his exhortations and gave the alarm. The priest, indignant 
at the interruption, bade the informant, Be silent, and never presume to 
lift his voice when the word of God was propounded. ‘Two or three 
minutes were lost by such ill-timed heedlessness. 

‘The alarm spreading, and it being ascertained what the difficulty 
really was, the door was broken through from the street and the heap of 
bruised, dying and suffocated bodies was tumbled upon the pavement. 
It was found that a number were entirely lifeless. These, with the oth- 
er mangled bodies, were put on litters and borne to a hospital. The ti- 
dings were quickly noised. Mothers and other near kindred, whose child- 
ren or relatives were among the number sent into the country, rushed 
amid the throng of carriers and attendants, each calling on some dear 
name in an agony of doubt and fear; and when no familiar voice return- 
ed,—no response that told ‘here I am,—they were seen bending in all 
the bitternéss of despair over the dead bodies that lay stretched on the 
mournful biers. A gentleman who lived in Ptrada Mercanti, through 
which the concourse passed, assured me that the scene was indescriba- 
bly harrowing. 


‘All the surgeons of the city and neighbourhood were immediately — 


summoned. A guard was stationed to repel the crowd of mere curious 
gazers; and every method was resorted to, which human skill could sug- 
gest, for the purpose of resuscitating the bodies of the children. But 
the number which had been completely suffocated, or who died from 
wounds, fractures, and other causes, was relatively very great. I have 
not ascertained it exactly and have heard it variously stated. But none 
of the estimates have fallen short of forty. 

‘The next day the dead were carried in funeral cars to a common place 
of burial, and interred together as decently as circumstances would per- 
mit. It was found that many of the boys were dreadfully lacerated, not 
merely by the bruises of their falls, but by the teeth, nails, and through 
the violent struggles of one another, in their desperate and unavailing 
efforts to extricate themselves from the accumulated press. 

‘The excitement of the populace against the whole Capuchin fraterni- 
ty was terrible. ‘The fathers and friars of the monastic house where the 
catastrophe happened, were obliged to retire for safety to the country, 
till the popular ferment: had in some measure subsided. Government 
also made inquest into the causes of this fatal occurrence. The result, of 
course, was an acquittal of the Capuchins from all designed blame, but 
not from censurable inattention and oversight.’ ‘ 


In his description of the public institutions of Malta, he 
mentions one or two of a novel character :— 


‘ Attached to this building is a department for the Insane. Thirty 
patients are on the present list. I conversed with one who was pointed 
out as an object of peculiar sympathy. He was a gentleman of good 
family, and formerly a lawyer of respectability. His appearance and ad- 
dress were very much in his favor; and in the course of conversation I 
could detect nothing which marked an aberration of intellect. But, alas, 
it was only ashort, lucid interval. He complained bitterly of his con- 
finement, and earnestly requested that a representation might be made of 
his cruel duress in order to his liberation. 
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‘But a more affecting case of insanity was that of an Englishman. 
He had been master of a merchant vessel, and married a woman on 
whom he doated. ‘Two children were the fruit of their union. He went 
on a voyage to Alexandria, wus absent some time, and on his return had 
cause to suspect his wife of unfaithfulness. His fears were confirmed 
by evidence not to be mistaken. An infant was born, of which he could 
not be the father. His jealousy and grief combined to unsettle his rea- 
son. At length, his madness became fixed and hopeless, and it was ne- 
cessary to confine him here. The property of the unhappy man, in con- 
sequence of his inability to look after it, has been mostly dissipated. 
Even his children have been obliged to take up their abode in this house 
of woe. His madness seems more that of abstraction and deep preying 
melancholy, than a raving insanity. I was informed that the wife died 
not long since, a victim to remorse and a broken heart. 

‘The Foundling Hospital, already spoken of, is another branch of the 
same great Asylum for the poor. In commenting on the “morale” of 
such on institution, I omitted to remark on the management of this es- 
tablished in Malta. Infants are left in a basket which is statedly kept at 
the outer gate of the hospital. Any mother may deposit her babe in it, 
and no questions are asked. A bell is rung to give notice, and a turn of 
the wheel introduces the forlorn little being to its stranger protectors. I 
saw three poor outcasts which had been received very recently. They 
were in the charge of a single nurse. During the last month, eight 
foundlings had been left at the gate. The infants are all nourished on 
goats’ milk. I was told that the average mortality among them is great, 
but the exact proportion I did not learn. 

‘Malta has an institution called Monte di Pieta, a sort of public pawn- 
broker’s shop, on an cxtensive scale and under government patronage. 
It is managed by respectable and responsible commissiouers. ‘The de- 
sign is to accommodate the poor with ready money advanced on certain 
deposites, such as clothing, furniture, and personal ornaments. Articles 
of dress, if not redeemed in eightéen months, are sold at auction ; jewels 
are suffered to remain three years before a sale. Should the price they 
bring exceed the sum advanced on the deposite, the balance is paid over 
to the original possessors, ‘The Maltese, especially the females, are much 
attached to their ornaments, which frequently descend through several 
generations. In this respect they resemble our North American Indians. 
It is not uncommon to find a woman, wretchedly poor in other respects, 
possessed of jewels of considerable value. When they are compelled to 
pledge them, they generally contrive, by some means, to redeem them 
before the time of forfeiture comes round. 

‘At Burmola, there is a singular establishment deserving notice. It is 
called a Conservatorio. It is a retreat for certain aged people disgusted 
with the world; but it is chiefly remarkable as a place of incarceration, 
likewise, where the men of the world may shut up their female relatives. 
Husbands may imprison their wives there, and parents their children, on 
pretexts which in better regulated communities would not often be toler- 
ated. Itisa pity that in Malta there is not a place where women may 
shut up the men. They would form, I am sure, quite the larger class. 
But perhaps the number of offenders would defeat such a plan, or require 
a substitute something on the ground of Swift’s scheme for Lunatics, who 
proposed a hospital for secluding the few truly sane, and letting the mul- 


. titude of the mad continue to go at large. 


‘The Conservatorio differs from a nunnery in the circumstance, that 
confinement in its walls is not necessarily perpetual. A parent who 
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Eee his daughter there, sometimes purposes the residence to be no 
onger than till he can procure for her a husband, or some reputable situ- 
ation in life. Meanwhile, his object is to keep her out of harm’s way. 
This is not altogether unwise; but the motives of the husband may be 
piques, jealousies, (with or without reason,) and even a desire sometimes 
to carry on @ criminal ‘ liaison’ without inteference from the presence of 
a wife. 

‘The maidens of Malta are marriageable very early. Girlhood in 
America is womanhood here. They become wives frequently at twelve, 
thirteen and fourteen years of age, and some have been wedded even 
earlier. Usually, the selection of husbands is not left to their discretion. 
A lady of my acquaintance lately consented to take into her family a Mal- 
tese girl not quite fourteen years old, whom if she proved worthy, she 
meant to keep for some years or bring up as we call it. But the Jass it 
seems had been brought up. She had not been with her mistress above 
a month, when she told her that she was going to leave and be married. 
The lady asked her who was to be her husband? ‘The reply was, ‘She 
didn’t know;—her mother had made the match, and she doubted not it 
was a good one. Besides, it was so pretty a thing to be married!’ Ex- 
postulation was in vain, The girl left an excellent place and is nowa 
wife. 


In describing a parade of the Eightieth Regiment of British 
Troops on the Esplanade, he contrasts its appearance with 
the recollection of the Knights of Malta, and concludes with 
this melancholy reflection upon the fate of those glorious 
‘Companions’ :— 


‘In the best days of the Order, five hundred knights had their homes 
in Malta. ‘They dwelt in the sumptuous edifices and and stately palaces 
of the capitol, or, retired to their country-houses, which were the seats 
of hospitality, they cultivated, at generous cost, the soil of the rugged 
isle. Now, their palaces and villas, their gardens and demesnes, with 
this proud fortress wherein they trusted, have all passed into the possess- 
ion of strangers. Only two knights remain in Malta, the venerable sur- 
vivers of a fallen but illustrious line. They live as exiles in the scenes 
of their ancient homes. ‘Their presence recalls the memory of the stern 
old Roman wandering a mendicant over plains once signalized by the 
valor of his arm, and the language of the supplicant they might almost 
adopt.—“Date obolum Belisario.” ’ 


Here is a description of one of the ancient Baths of Syra- 
cuse :— 


‘We went next to the Chiesa di San Filippo, to inspect a subterranean 
Bath, the entrance of which is through the church. We descended by 
a spiral staircase to the depth of forty or fifty feet, and entered a kind of 
crypt, where was a reservoir of the most limpid water fed by some hid- 
den spring. Adjacent to the bath is a chamber of considerable dimen- 
sions, hewn with great regularity from the solid rock. It is lined with a 
row of seats, which are likewise cut from the native stone, but appearing 
much worn, it is probable, o account of long detrition by moisture. The 
discoverers of a fountain in such a place, as well as the builders of the 
bath, are certainly entitled to credit on the score of ingenuity.’ 
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‘] was glad to hasten thence to the classic Fountain of Arethusa. 
This famous spring, celebrated from remote antiquity, has other preten- 
sions to consideration than the attractions which it owes to the muse. It 
js a wonderful fountain in itself, gushing up with great copiousness near 
the sea, and forming a respectable rivulet from its very source. It rises 
in a grotto naturally arched with a firm roof of stone, so strong that the 
outer street of the city, a sort of boulevard, is carried directly over it. 
The spot is not farther from the sea, in a straight line, than twelve or 
fourteen yards. ‘The current pours over a rocky ledge into a circular 
pool, whence it issues by a winding course, tumbling and foaming as it 
goes, till reaching the sea-wall, when it leaps headlong into the briny 
deep. The waters at their source are exceedingly clear and fresh, but 
they are not permitted to retain their purity even to the end of their short 
and rapid course. Anciently, it was venerated with divine honors, and 
a company of nymphs was specially set apart to guard it. Now, it is dai- 
ly profaned by another set of personages, the common Jaundresses of 
Syracuse, who make no scruple to wash their ‘lots’ of clothes in its wa- 
ters. In and about the Fount and stream, we saw between forty and fif- 
ty dames and damsels of all ages from sixty down to sixteen, who, liter- 
ally half naiced, pursued their occupations totally careless of observation. 
Their custom is to pin their dress up as high as convenience may possi- 
bly admit, then station themselves in the water, which in no case would 
reach above their knees, and wash, and scrub, and laugh and joke, no 
matter who sees, or hears or may be passing. Of course, they made no 
scruple of walking in and out, in all this dishabille, just as their humour 
or employments suited. Poor Arethusa! alas, that thy virgin modesty, 
which shrunk from the amorous embrace ofa river-god, and which was 
sung and admired by bards of yore, should not shield thy chaste fount in 
this degenerate age from such dishonor and desecration !’ 


Syracuse, it will be remembered, is the birth-place and 
residence of Archimedes: the author speaks thus of his 
memory :— 


‘The memory of Archimedes appears to be universally venerated in 
Syracuse. From the familiar but respectful mention made of him, he 
seems to have belonged to an age as recent as that of Franklin; and one 
is almost tempted in meeting with an aged Syracusan to ask, if he did not 
remember seeing the philosopher in his youth. At any rate, the impres- 
sion left by his name here is more vivid, apparently, than that associated 
by us with Franklin. The walls of the conversazioni room are covered 
with pictures of his mechanical exploits. One is very spirited, and rep- 
resents his lifting, with his famous levers and grapples, the galleys of 
Marcellus from the water, and then sinking, or dashing them against the 
rocks.’ 


With the following account of a Franciscan friar we close 
our notice of this agreeable book :— 


‘Sitting alone yesterday afternoon, rummaging among my portman- 
teaus, I had just come to a little object, the sight of which carried me 
away in fancy far from Catania to one blessed spot, ever green in my 
memory,—when suddenly I was startled from my employment and mus- 
ings by a gentle tap upon the door. I delayed responding, in order to 
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gather up some of the loose articles about me and fling them into a trunk, 
but it mattered not :—the door opened, and the figure of a monk darken- 
ed the passage. It was a Franciscan come to ask alms. Without rising 
to bid him weleome, I said in my heart—and I verily believe my lips 
muttered the English—‘ A plague take you, and away.’ But English 
was not his mother tongue, and as for a retreat so early, it by no means 
suited his convenience. Walking across the room, not timidly but re- 
spectfully, and with a smile on his face,—ifself not unpleasing,—which 
would have disarmed anger, he drew from a clean white sack which he 
carried, two beautiful oranges,—their stems and leaves perfectly fresh,— 
and presented them to me. Thinking that he only offered them as sam- 
ples, desiring me to purchase some, as I saw others in the sack, I return- 
ed them to him, dropping them myself into bis bag, and at the some time 
pointing to a plate of oranges then standing on a table in my room. This 
disconcerted him. I perceived he felt hurt; for I had mistaken his in- 
tentions. This produced a reaction in me. I also felt hurt, that he 
should think I designedly had offered a slight which could be construed 
into an insult. So without further ado, my hand went into my pocket 
and brought forth a piece of silver which I dropt into his sack. ‘Grazie 
Signor, was then repeated several times by him, and he began to talk 
freely and rapidly. His pronunciation was peculiar, and much of what he 
said I could not instantly comprehend. But what with repetition, and the 
help of signs at which he was a great adept, what with my modicum of 
Sicilian, and a little Latin brought in on a pinch, we got along, assez 
bien. ‘The sum of his story was this: : 

‘ He was a monk of St. Francis, as I have premised. He and all his breth- 
ren, he continued, only subsisted on precarious alms ;—({at another time 
I should have said, ‘and the more shame for them.’)—‘ we must be poor,’ 
added the monk ; ‘we cannot lay up wealth. Look at my coarse garb,’ 
—holding up at the same time his loose sleeve fretted quite away at the 
wrists—a sort of dark brown linsey-woolsey ;—‘look at my beads, not 
gold, nor amber, nor even glass, but burnt clay. Look at my crucifix,’— 
a painted wooden one suspended, like his rosary, from a cord girdle,— 
can a cheaper one be had? See my face, sunburnt by daily exposure,— 
only this poor cowl a covering for my head,—a covering, too, which I 
never use but in worst inclemencies of the weather. We have some lit- 
tle fruit in the garden of our humble convent, but we give it all away. 
I brought a specimen for the gentleman. Will he not accept it? Will 
he not deign to receive one orange from the gardens of St. Francis?’ 
He then applied his hand once more to his sack and drew out the largest, 
which, as I no longer was disposed to decline his civility, he laid with great 
complacency before me. In short, he completely stole upon my likings; 
and as for myself I contrived, at a very cheap rate, to gain his respect by 
saying early in the conversation, that he and his order could emphatically 
apply that clause in the Lord’s prayer,—‘ panem nostrum quotidianum 
da nobis hodie.’ In this simplicity, he expressed surprise that a protes- 
tant should be conversant with the Peter Noster of the Catholics, and 
could quote from it correctly ; but, continuing the conversation,— Yes,’ 
said he, ‘I with my brethren am bound to repeat, Give us our daily 
bread. Hitherto, our bountiful Father has heard us, and he will contin- 
ue to hear, and provide for his children.’ | 

‘Every monk I have yet met with, loves snuff. It is to him what 
opium is toa Turk. A box was lying by me filled with choice ‘'Tuni- 
sian.’ I rose and handed it to my guest for a pinch. A basket of fine 
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fresh raisins was standing near, and I emptied the whole into his bag, 
with the rest of the dessert which had been left upon my table. And 
what was more, I invited him in good faith to come again, and he should 
fare better. This was followed on his side with many thanks, and a re- 
iterated invitation that I would visit the convent of St. Francis, and see 
its raree-snows, and eat of the oranges of its gardens. leven left my 
room to follow the good-hearted monk down stairs, but he positively re- 
fused to descend unless I desisted from this civility. So we parted with 
the best of feelings, despite of my theoretic reprobation of popery and all 
its baleful suckers.’ 


Tur Epiror’s 


Tue weather is too delightful to read anything but light 
poetry, or do anything but look at pictures. The lilies and 
ladies are all out in white, and the premature thin pantaloons 
are no longer atrocious. The martins have got back to the 
steeples, the grass is high, the horse-chesnuts in flower, the 
tulips flaunting like ‘Solomon in all his glory,’ and the 
green lanes threading the valleys of Brookline and Dorchester 
are almost as leafy and cool as June. ‘There is a piece of 
poetry we have seen very often, which comes back upon our 
memory in May like an annual. We are not aware that it is 
very common, but we will quote it at a venture :— 


Budding leaves! young leaves! the light clothing of the spring ! 
Though simple and unglaring the adornment that ye bring, 

It is better than the icy gems of Winter’s dropping eaves, 

For the sun that sullies them, but kindles ye, green leaves. 


Shady leaves! thick leaves! but for ye the mellow fruit 
When exhaled in dew and odour, to the nightingale were sweet, 
And many a fair blossom, too, your tender veil reprieves 
From the death-stroke of the sultry summer noon, dark leaves ! 


Golden leaves! red leaves! when the flowerets of the year, 
Like the Autumn hues of evening slowly, sadly disappear, 
Your brilliancy the gladdened eye of Memory deceives, 

To think the flowers are smiling on your still bright leaves. 


Ever verdant leaves! when beneath the snowy blast, 

Lie the colors of the forest boughs, their brightest and their last, 
Your never fainting freshness, a proud garland still enwreaths 
For the lover, bard and hero—myrtle leaves! bay leaves! 


To come at the above we have been obliged to borrow a 
manuscript collection of poetry made with a great deal of 
taste, and we have spent an hour very agreeably this bland 
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afternoon in running over its pages. Here is a pretty thing 
from we know not what. We have never met it before :-— 


It is in vain— 

The heart must struggle with its destiny. 

Alas! the idols which its faith sets up— 

They are Chaldean ones, half gold, half clay. 
We trust, we are deceived—we hope, we fear 
Alike without foundation: day by day 

Some new illusion vanishes—and Life 

Gets cold and colder on towards its close— 
Just like the years that make it: some are checked 
By sudden blights in spring ; some are dried up 
By fiery summers—others waste away 

In calm monotony of quiet skies, 

And peradventure these may be the best— 
They know no hurricanes, no floods that burst 
As the destroying angel rode each wave ; 

But then they have no ruby fruits, no flowers, 
Shining in purple, and no lighted mines, 

Of gold and diamonds. Which is the best— 
Beauty and glory in a passionate clime 

Mingled with thunder, tempest ;—or the calm 
Of skies, that scarcely change—which at the least 
If much of shine they have not, have no storms, 
I know not which is best, but I do know 
Which I would choose—give me the earth, the sky 
Of even, self-conspiring loveliness— 

Though the too radiant sun and fertile soil 

In their luxuriance run themselves to waste, 
And the green valley and the silver stream 
Became a sandy desert—Oh! the heart 

‘Too passionate in lighted energies 

May read its fate in sunny Araby— 

How every Eastern tale recalls its beauty, 

Its growth of spices, and its groves of balm! 

It is exhausted—and what is it now ? 

A wild and burning wilderness—Alas ! 

For the similitude. 


There are two things of Moore’s here which we do not 
remember to have seen anywhere else :— 


TO THE FLYING FISH. 


When I have seen thy snowy wing 
O’er the blue wave at evening spring, 
And give those scales of silver white 
So gaily to the eye of light, 

As if thy frame were formed to rise 
And live amid the glorious skies, 

Oh! it has made me proudly feel 
How like thy wing’s impatient zeal 
Is the pure soul that scorns to rest 
Upon the world’s ignoble breast— 
But takes the plume that God has given, 
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And rises into light and heaven. 

But when I see that wing so bright, 
Grow languid with a moment’s flight— 
Attempt the paths of air in vain, 

And sink into the waves again, 

Alas! the flattering pride is o’er. 

Like thee awhile the soul may soar, 
But erring man must blush to think, 
Like thee again the soul may sink. 


O Virtue! when thy paths I seek, 

Let not my spirit’s flight be weak ; 

Let me not like this feeble thing 

With brine still dropping from my wing, 
Just sparkle in the solar glow, _ 

And plunge again to depths below ; 
But when I leave the grosser throng, 
With whom my soul has dwelt so long, 
Let me in that aspiring day, 

Cast every lingering stain away, 

And panting for thy purer air, 

Fly up and fix forever there. 


This also :— 
MY BIRTH DAY. 


When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old; 
And as youth counts the shining links, 
That Time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the view he little thinks, 
How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said—‘ were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again, 
He would do all that he had done.’ 
Ah, ’t is not thus the voice, that dwells 
In sober birth days, speaks to me ! 
Far otherwise—of time it tells 
Lavished unwisely, carelessly,— 
Of counsel mocked, of talents, made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines— 
Of nursing many a wrong desire 
Of wandering after love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 
That crossed my pathway, for his star. 
All this it tells, and could I trace 
Th’ imperfect picture o’er again, 
With power to add, re-touch, efface, 
The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay! 
How quickly all should melt away— 
All—but that freedom of the mind | 
Which has been more than wealth to me, 
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Those friendships, in my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangingly ; 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where Love’s true light, at last I’ve found 
Cheering within, when all grows dark, 
And comfortless, and stormy round! 


We are in the humor for poetry, and we must quote another 
delightful little scrap which has lately fallen in our way— 
one of those charming mixtures of the serious and gay which 
are so much better than anything else in the way of fugitive 
verses :— 


THE SQUIRE’S PEW. 


A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane, 

It makes the faded crimson bright, 
And gilds the fringe again ; 

The window’s gothic frame work falls 

In oblique shadows on the walls. 

And since those trappings first were new, 
How many a cloudless day, 

To rob the velvet of its hue, 
Hath come and passed away ! 

How many a setting sun hath made, 

This curious lattice-work—of shade. 

Crumbled beneath the hillock green, 
The cunning hand must be, 

That carved this fretted door I ween, 
Acorn and fleur-de-lis, 

And now the worm hath done her part 

In mimicking the chisel’s art. 


In days of yore as now we call, 
When the first James was king, 
The courtly knight from yonder hall, 
Hither his train would bring ; 
All seated round in order due, 
With broidered vest and buckled shoe, 
On damask cushions set in fringe, 
All reverently they knelt, 
Prayer-book with brazen‘hasp and hinge, 
In ancient English spelt, 
Fach holding in a lily hand, 
Responsive at the priest’s command. 
Now streaming down the vaulted aisle 
The sunbeam long and lone, 
Illumes the characters awhile, 
Of their inscription-stone, 
And there in marble hard and cold, 
The knight and all his train behold ! 
Out-stretched together are expressed 
He and my lady fair, 
With hands uplifted on the breast 
In attitude of prayer, 
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Long visaged clad in armor, he, 
With ruffled arms and boddice, she. 
Set forth in order as they died, 

The numerous offspring bend, 
Together kneeling side by side, 

As if they did intend 
For past omissions to atone, 
By saying endless prayers in stone. 


Those mellow days are past and dim, 
But generations new, 

In regular descent from him, 
Still fill the stately pew, 

And in the same succession go 

To occupy the vaults below. 

And now the polished modern squire, 
With all his train appear, 

Who duly to the hall repair, 
At season of the year, 

And fill the seats with belle and beau, 

As ’t was so many years ago. 

Perchance all thoughtless as they tread 
The hollow sounding floor, 

Of that dark house of kindred dread, 
Which shall, as heretofore, 

In turn receive to silent rest, 

Another and another guest. 

The plumed hearse the servile train 
In all its wonted state, 

Shall wind along the village lane, 
And stop before the gate, © 

Brought many a distant alley through 

To join the final rendezvous. 

And when this race is swept away, 
Each in their narrow beds, 

Still shall the mellow evening ray, 
Shine gaily o’er their heads, 

While other faces strange and new, 

Shall occupy the Squire’s pew. 


Tue Court Journal is an amusing trifle published by Col- 
It is always 


burn, and professedly a fashionable Gazette. 


entertaining, and sometimes has a bagatelle worth quoting. 
As we run over the pages of some newly arrived numbers, we 


run our pencil against here and there a passage. 


Under the title of a ‘ Two-penny Letter to Mr. Colburn,’ a 
pleasant writer proposes a new periodical, to be called the 
‘Alligator,’ or the ‘Crocodile,’ for which he recommends 


writers in the following departments :— 
For historical or precedental articles— 
For the moral satire and stiff prose— 
For the personal and literary satire— 
For lampoons and epigrams— 
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For heroic lyrics— 

For Bayleyans— 

For reply and virtuous indignation— 

For hints and equivocations— 

For the leading articles and heavy politics. 

This is meant no doubt as a satire on the writers alluded 
to, but it makes a very expressive inventory of the materia! 
for a periodical. 

Under an article on ‘hands,’ we find the following enume- 
ration of species :—‘ The dumpy hand, round and fat, and 
generally white, with the fingers terminating too abruptly and 
sharply ; the stumpy hand, altogether short, the fingers un- 
shaped, and nearly square at the extremities; the scraggy 
hand, where every joint and knuckle, prominently conspicu- 
ous, is rendered more so by the flesh (thin and very little of 
it) being covered with a hard dry skin, the fingers like talons, 
and not unfrequently adorned by warts; but the worst of all 
hands is a red hand, covered with and forced continually into 
gloves so small that the shape it possesses is pressed into a 
lump neither human nor divine. ‘Then there is the true lady’s 
hand, with its perfect semi-transparent, pink, arch-turned 
nail, its pencilled lines of blueish veins just perceivable through 
the delicate, not white, but glowing rosy-tinged skin, without 
rings, and like every other object of real beauty, “ when una- 
dorned adorned the most.”’ 

Some fuss has been made in anticipation of a new novel to 
be called the ‘ Premier,’ and half-a-dozen of the portraits of 
the characters are given in the Court Journal—all most es- 
sentially dull and ordinary. The only approximation to wit, 
is part of a description of a ‘lean Mr. Danby, who was obliged 
to keep in-doors during the exhibition of the Living Skele- 
ton, in consequence of once having been followed to his 
chambers by a crowd who mistook him for that unhappy ossi- 
fication.’ It is evidently another of the horrible attempts at 
the fashionable novel. 2 

In a review of Knowles’s Life and Writings of Fuseli, the 
Editor of the Court Journal quotes a column or two of that 
‘great Painter’s aphorisms. Some of them are shrewd and 
will at least interest lovers of the Art :— 

‘Misconception of its own powers is the injurious attend- 
ant of genius, and the most severe remembrancer of vanity.’ 

‘He who pretends to have sacrificed genius to the pursuits 
of interest and fashion, and he who would persuade you that 
he has a title to a crown which he waives for a partnership in 
trade, deserve equal belief.’ 
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‘Distinguish between composition and grouping. Though 
none can compose without grouping, most artists group with- 
out composing.’ 

‘Distinguish between the hero and the actor—between 
exertions of study and effects of impulse.’ 

‘He has more than genius—he is a hero—who can check 
his powers in their full career to glory, merely not to crush 
the feeble on his road.’ 

‘He is a prince of artists and men who knows the moment 
when his work is done.’ 

These are maxims which will bear application to other 
subjects than the arts. 

‘Ladies of fashion in Paris,’ says the same Journal, ‘in 
order to produce the effect of moonlight in their boudoirs, 
have large blue goblets, in which a night wick is kept burn- 
ing. ‘They also serve as night lamps in the sleeping room.’ 

Among the scandal in the columns of ‘ The Age’ news- 
paper, we read that the Honorable Miss , better known 
as the ‘Red Rover,’ has refused no less than seven of the 
gallant officers of the Blues, and is now known in the haut 
ton by the appropriate name of Blue Ruin. 

The death of Mr. Hope, the author of Anastasius, is thus 
adverted to :— 


‘We notice with extreme regret the decease of Mr. Thomas Hope, of 
the Deepdene, Surrey, and Duchess-street, London ; a man of highly in- 
~ tellectual and cultivated mind, and honorable character. About twenty- 
five years ago Mr. Hope published a work on the Costume of the An- 
cients, of which the plates were chiefly engraved after his own unrivalled 
collection of fictile vases. Jt was offered to the public by the author in a 
cheap edition, with a view to insure its circulation among our manufac- 
turers and artists, and is supposed to have been productive of very advan- 
tageous results in every department of domestic furniture or decoration. 
This refinement of taste was somewhat unfairly thrown in the teeth of 
Mr. Hope, on the appearance of his admirable novel of “ Anastasius ;” 
and he was accused, by a leading review, of having “planned pokers, 
and meditated on muffineers.”» Whatever might be the subjects of his 
meditations, their result afforded unequalled wonder and admiration to 
the best judges of literature ; and it appears very generally conceded, that 
“ Anastasius,” as a solitary work, is superior in vigor of style and ele- 
gance of diction to any cotemporary romance, and, with the exception of 
those of Scott, probably the only one which will survive the present cen- 
tury. A metaphysical work, announced by Murray from the pen of its 
author, excites considerable expectations, particularly as it is understood 
that the powerful fragments published by Mr. Hope, in the Keepsake of 
last year, afford a specimen of the forthcoming Essay. 

‘Mr. Thomas Hape has been cited as the author of the most remarka- 
ble work of fiction, the husband of the most beautiful woman, and the 
proprietor of the most elegant mansion in England. He possessed an 
admirable collection of pictures and sculpture, and was extremely munifi- 
cent in his patronage of modern art.’ 
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We alluded not long ago to the disembowelment of the 
word Money, to read more politely ‘m——y.’ Here are 
some of the comments on it :— : 


‘In polite parlance, after having been mysteriously whispered for an 
age or two, it has become wholly obsolete. Even the tailor records our 
pennyworth of payment against all his vast quantity of items, as, “b 
cash ;” the coach-maker calls for his “small account;” and our fellow of 
a vallet insinuates his anxiety for a “trifling settlement.” Nothing can 
be plainer than that all these rascals want their m——-y ; while with oth- 
er rascals wanting m——y, it is metaphorized into “the needful, the 
ready, the pewter,”—“ my rents, my dividends, my income,” 


—the reve- 
nue and the funds.” For our own part we like things by their right 
names; and so long asm y remains, as at the present moment, the 
idol of all human worship, we do not see why the peeans dedicated to its 
honor should be performed in the mute dulness of pantomime. We choose 
to speak out; we will have nothing to do with cash payments, and we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing this injured noun, which is the chief 
ministrant to all our earthly pleasures,—from our twelve-penny lecture of 
the Court Journal, to the sovereign delight of our cutlet at the Clarendon. 
We shall make it our present object to place the value of Money in its 
proper light. 

‘Of all the affectations distempering the human mind, there is none 
more prevalent than that of a contempt for money. Plausible people who 
are prone to accuse themselves of all the cardinal virtues, are equally 
fond of assuring the world that they are beyond the reach of sordid in- 
fluence, and despise money with all their souls. They prize a fine pic- 
ture, adore an antique statue, an Etruscan vase; they confess a predilec- 
tion for handsome plate, are curious in their equipage, and hospitable in 
their establishment; but money, the thews and sinews of all these enjoy- 
ments, they regard as filthy dross, beneath a great man’s notice! Now 
Wwe maintain to their teeth, that there breathes not a man with soul so 
pead as not to prize this filthy dross beyond everything but his bodily 
health, and his spiritual conscience; from the Lord Chancellor on his 
woolsack, to the tinker soldering his saucepans under a hedge, there is 
not a drudge in the kingdom but loves a guinea to the full and entire 
extent of one pound one! ‘The very throne of majesty derives its sole 
charms from the adventitious pomps and pleasures purchasable with its 
apportioned revenues; and we conceive that neither Theodore of Corsi- 
ca, nor Charles le mitrailleur, nor any other king of shreds and patches, 
can derive much happiness from the mere hungry and thriftless divinity 
hedging his royal estate. We have a notion that Lear in the hovel is but 
a type of the unsophisticated nature of other pennyless monarchs.’ 

‘ Let it not be supposed by even the densest of our readers, that in at- 
tempting to render to money the honor that is money’s, we are inclined to 
advocate the cause of avarice. A miser is no less a madman than the lu- 
natic who fancies himself a tea-pot or a barley-corn; and to amass a sub- 
stance as unavailable to its owner as a purse of pebbles, or a chest of 
cherry stones, argues the doting of insanity. But the love of money for 
the sake of its use, is a totally different thing from the love of money for 
the sake of itself. It is the true motive of all heroic actions, all master- 
ly performances. It painted the Cartoons,—it measured the Minims of 
the Zauberfléte,—it rounded the voluptuous outline of the Medicean Ve- 
nus,—it wrote Hamlet and Paradise Lost,—the Inferno and Don Quixote, 
—fought the battle of Blenheim and Waterloo,—and invested a tea-kettle 
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with the Balance of Power. Jove, the prototype of all modern lovers, 
was never so successful as when raining like a golden shower; and the 
ruin of Troy was caused by a golden pippin, such as Storr and Mortimer 
would manufacture for half-a-dozen sovereigns, ready money. 

‘For our own parts, following up the candor of our original profession 
of faith, we declare, that we are ready to do any work, not peculiarly 
dirty, “for a consi-deration ;” to accept the exchequer, or rob it, as time 
and place may serve ; to whitewash the memory of any sovereign recently 
deposed ;—or to assist the Earl King in frothing away the fatal question 
of reform. Weshould be equally happy and ready to furnish a new'se- 
ries of Cartoons, or a new Apollo Belvidere ; but we are well aware that 
the modern patrons of the arts are too fond of m——y, to purchase our 
labors at their fitting price.’ 


The following curious account of a visit to the ‘ Noble 
Maids of the Welsh Mountains,’ is said to be from the ‘ Diary 
of an illustrious foreign personage :’— 


‘Before I quitted Llangollen it fortunately occurred to me to pay my 
respects to the two celebrated maidens, who have clung to their asylum 
in these mountain regions for the last half century at the least. I had 
heard of them when a child, and Jatterly, during my sojourn in London, 
they had been the frequent subject of conversation. Voila leur histoire. 
Fifty-six years back, two ladies of rank, Lady Eleanor Butler and the late 
Lord Ponsonby’s daughter, equally distinguished by youth, beauty and 
fashion, took it into their heads to swear eternal “ hate to man,” and to live 
for themselves alone, in some secluded hermitage. 'The vow was instantly 
carried into execution, and from that time forth, neither of the recluses 
have ever slept one single night beyond the threshold of their cottage. 
Nevertheless, they are still as curious, I am told, after the scandal of the 
west, as when their lovely forms flitted before the ball-room’s garish 
eye, and have lost none of their ancient eagerness after the novelties of 
the day. Many of my female friends had made me the harbinger of their 
compliments ; but I had unluckily omitted to ask for a line of introduction ; 
I had recourse, therefore, to a visiting card, and as rank is a passe-par- 
tout, the messenger brought me back a gracious invitation to breakfast, 
and in less than fifteen minutes I reached the beautiful environs of their 
hermitage, drove through a charming pleasure-ground, and descended at 
the door of a small, but tasty Gothic residence, on the steps of which both 
ladies were so obliging as to come out to receive me. It was fortunate 
that my mind had been fore-armed to encounter their eccentricities, oth- 
erwise it would have gone hard with me to have kept my countenance. 
Picture to yourself two ladies, of whom the eldest, Lady Eleanor, a short 
sturdy maiden, is now in her eighty-third year; her companion, on the 
contrary, is of tall and imposing stature, and conceives herself still in the 
prime of youth,. though seventy-four years sit upon her shoulders! The 
hair of both is profuse in every way, by nature, combing and powder; on 
their heads sat a round man’s hat; each had a.gentleman’s kerchief 
round their necks, a waistcoat, and, in lieu of inexpressibles, a short pet- 
ticoat with boots. Their bodies were clad in a garment of blue cloth, 
of peculiar make; a sort of amphibious garment, between a man’s surtout 
and a ladies’ riding habit. Over and above this investiture, Lady Elea- 
nor bore the grand cordon of the order of St. Louis across her shoulder ; 
the same order round her neck ; again, the little cross of the same order 
in one of her buttonholes; and pour comble de glowre, a golden lily nearly 
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as large as life; the whole of which adornments had been presented to 
her, she said, by the Bourbons. There was something laughter-moving 
in all this; but it was more than redeemed by their winning aisance, and 
their gentlewomanly bearing, a l’encien regime ; their conversation was 
kindly and amusing, without a spark of affectation, and their French quite 
as pure as that of the most distinguished of my female acquaintances in 
England ; withal they possess that courteousness, unassumingness, and, 
I am almost tempted to add, that naive and cheerful tone of good society 
in by-gone years, which in this sober and matter-of-fact age has almost 
descended into the tomb of the Capulets; in a word, I found the man-— 
ners of these ancient dames irresistibly attractive. I was greatly inter- 
ested too, by the tender and unceasing attention which the younger of 
them paid to her elder and more infirm friend; she was ever anxiously 
anticipating the most trival of her wants. 

‘I made my debut by expressing the happiness I felt in having the op- 
portunity of bearing them a compliment, which my grandfather, who had 
had the honor of paying his devoirs to them fifty years ago, had commis- 
sioned me to deliver. In the interval, they had certainly lost their out- 
ward charms, but not the blessings of a good memory ; they remembered 
Count C **** perfectly, produced a token he had left with them, and 
expressed their astonishment that so young a man should have already de- 
parted this life! Not only the venerable maids, but their dwelling itself, 
was replete with interest, and here and there was rich in valuables. In 
fact, there is no person of any note during the last fifty years, who has 
not sent them a portrait, or some other object of curiosity or antiquity as 
aremembrance. The collection which has grown out of these presents, 
a well furnished library, delightful scenery, a regular and unruffled course 
of existence, and an unbroken intercommunion of mutual friendship ; 
these constitute their all of earthly possessions. Judging of them by the 
hale appearance of their advanced years, and the placid cheerfulness of 
their ways, they have made anything but a bad choice.’ 


Not long ago the English papers were full of ‘the Rev. 
Edward Irving.’ Like other great pulpit lions his fame died 
gradually away, and until the following notice, we have not 
even seen his name for a year. The Court Journal speaks 


thus of him :— 


‘“FRraitty, thy name is Fashion!” Who does not remember the scene 
that used to present itself every Sunday, morning and evening, only a few 
moons ago, at a little back street somewhere in the terra incognita of St. 
Andrews, Holborn, caused by the till then unprecedented vogue of a cer- 
tain saintly wonder from the wilds of the North? Who can forget the in- 
congruous elements that were collected together on that favored spot, 
only to be sent back to the places whence they came, more incongruous 
than ever? Princes of the blood-royal, peers of the realm, prime ministers, 
and parliamentary orators, shouldered and shoved to the wall by pursy 
plebeians, and pious howbeit unkept and unwashed artificers, and “ rude 
mechanicals.” 

‘We remember, at the time, attributing Mr. Irving’s attractions almost 
wholly to his incomparable personal appearance. No ideal, or even real 
captain of a Calabrian banditti, ever offered a more imposing and roman- 
tic exterior. The taille of a life-guards-man; a head grander than the 
grandest in Raffaelle’s Paul preaching at Athens ;—hair black as night, 
and falling about a stately neck in snake-like curls ;—a complexion pale, 
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uniform and transparent as Pentelican marble ;—features moulded into a 
mixture of the best characteristics of the modern and the antique ;—an 
expression majestically blending the introverted stillness of comtempla- 
tion, with the out-looking air of a far-thoughted enthusiasm ;—and withal, 
a mysterious obliquity about the eyes, nothing less than awful. These 
were the personal qualities that Mr. Irving possessed when the town rang 
with his popularity. These and his popularity have equally left him: 
whether they went the same or separate ways, we shall not pretend to 
determine ; but gone they are, and “their place knows them not.” 

‘“Frailty, thy name is Fashion!” The Rev. Edward Irving is, to the 
very least, as eloquent as ever he was: and his eloquence is more tempe- 
rate, more solemn, more simple and severe, yet withal, more full of poetry 
and passion, than when it rang in the ears and shook the hearts of the 
beauty and fashion, the learning and genius of the land; but the beauty 
and fashion have utterly forgotten- that such a person ever occupied a 
place in their eyes and thoughts, and the learning and genius speak of 
him with obloquy or pity, and think of him with contempt. 

‘But, perchance, the Rev. Edward Irving, though he has retained the 
manner of his teaching, has altered the matter, and from vituperating the 
great and celebrated of the earth before their faces, has turned to caressing 
and complimenting them behind their backs. Alas! No. He alternately 
raves of the Millennium, and rails at the Ministers, with a fervor made 
more intense than ever by its concentration, and mere forcible by its sim- 
plicity; and there is not a bishop on the bench who would not, six 
months ago, have given half his patronage, or half a tithe of his revenues, 
to have possessed the mingled courage and skill to show up the lady of 
Babylon, and her “sayings and doings,” in such terms as Mr. Irving has 
lately heaped upon them in the extremity of his pious wrath. Nay, he 
has persuaded his monied friends to build him a new chureh—the most 
tasty and commodious in the metropolis—and has even removed the site 
of it a couple of miles nearer to the dwellings where the civilized por- 
tion of the world are wont to congregate. But all will not do. The ele- 
gant temple where he now holds forth has risen from the earth unno- 
ticed, “like an exhalation;” and scarcely a single equipage ever ap- 
proaches its despised and neglected doors! In a word, Mr. Irving preaches, 
for the most part, to a convocation of straw-bonnetted dames and their 
straight-haired companions, some of whom go to hear him, because it is 
their duty to “go to church,” and his church is the nearest; others, be- 
cause he isa “moving” preacher, and a “ fine man;” and a few, because 
Sunday is the dullest day in the week, and Mr. Irving has the wit to — 
make his discourses the most amusing and spirit-stirring things that were 
ever heard from a pulpit. But as for the dear privilege which he once 
enjoyed exclusively, and used so unspairingly,. of being permitted to 
“mention hell to ears polite,” it is departed from him utterly. Whether 
the striking change which, as we have said, has taken place in the preach- 
er’s personal appearance is to be looked upon in this case as cause, or as 
effect, we must leave to the determination of our readers; but in either 
case We must once more exclaim, as we did at the outset, “Frailty, th 
name is Fashion!”—for here are we projecting a series of pen-and-in 
drawings, the designs of which are to consist of the Fashionable Chapels 
and Preachers of this metropolis, of which Edward Irving and the scene 
of his pious labors are not to form a part! : . 

‘But no! this must not, it shall not be. There are quarters in the realm 
of Fashion in which it is not imperative to abandon an obsolete mode 
merely because it is obsolete; and we flatter ourselves that the Court 
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Journal is one. Be it remembered, too, that the date of our existence 
as a substantine power in that realm, is subsequent to the decline and fall 
of the empire in question ; and shall the tale of “'Troy Divine” be lost to 
posterity because the only hand capable of transmitting it there was not 
animated till every body else had forgotten its existence ? Moreover, what 
is to become of the (earthly) immortality of Edward Irving, if it misses 
its due meed of record in our pages ? 

‘No; his fair votarists may fall off from him as bees do from a fading 
flower; his princely disciples may pin their faith on newer or more nice- 
ly cut sleeves; his ministerial minions may find out more polite teachers 
of the art of governing and going to heaven at the same time ; his literary 
disciples may fly elsewhere to learn the merits of Scott and the demerits 
of Byron; nay, his Elders aud Presbytery may interdict him for noncon- 
formity ; his elderly ladies may find out some “ finer man” to “ sit under ;” 
and even he himself may enter into the conspiracy against his own fame, 
by printing his discourses, speechifying at missionary meetings, and pledg- 
ing his watch to pay the price of being heard. But all these vagaries, 
even the last, shall not deter us from doing justice to this prince of preach- 
ers, and perpetuating his name and fame (for a week at least) in our im- 
mortal hebdomadary. But this “eternal blazon must not be” while our 

en is under the excitement caused by a contemplation of what the Rey. 

dward Irving once was. We shall therefore solicit our readers to re- 
strain their patience for another week, by which time we shall have sub- 
sided into a due condition for the performance of our somewhat difficult 
office, of criticising that which set all criticisms at nought, and describ- 
ing that which laughs description to scorn.’ 


We have not the nerve to take up the grave books that lie 
for this month upon our Table, and we will turn over another 
number of the Court Journal, and see what there is to amuse. 
Here is achapter on Dandies and Exquisites that might have 
been better :— 


dandy! 
A thing you know whiskered, great coated, and laced, 
Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small in the waist ; 
Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet to scholars, 
With heads so immoveably stuck in shirt collars, 
That seats like our music stools soon must be found them, 
To twirl, when the creatures may wish to look round them!” 


Tom BROWN THE YOUNGER. 
‘ D—Dab—Dam—Dan 


‘Srr,—It is in vain to search in Johnson for the word; they were not 
current in his day; had they been, he would probably have thus defined 
them :— 

‘Danpy—A cant word for a fop. This latter the great lexicographer 
designates, “4 man of small understanding and much ostentation.” 

‘ Danpyism—conceit, affectation in dress, manners or habits. 

‘'This being the true definition of dandyism, I mean to argue, that a 
reverend gentleman in a shovel hat, may be as great a dandy as a youthful 
hero in a soft one; that an old boy, who proves and lays down the law 
with pomp and solemnity, is as insufferable a dandy as a young boy who 
talks loud and assumes the dictatorship over coats, cravats and cabs; and 
that the sloven who boasts how much he despises dress, and professes to 
be above appearances, is as vain a dandy as the fribble who rows “’pon 
honor he is ver’ partic’lar as to the turn of his collar, cut of boot tops, the 
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turn out of his cab—and all that!” In fact, DanpiEs are to be met with 
every day in Law, Physic and Divinity—in the Army and Navy—in 
Commerce and Literature ; and rely on it, that Professor Porson, in all 
his dirt, was every whit as great a dandy as beau Brummel! : 

‘But how do you draw the line between a Dandy and an Exquisite ? 
First let me discuss dandyism in the general acceptation of the term, as it 
pertains to dress ; and certes of all its grades, this is the most contempti- 
ble; for there is an indescribable littleness in a man who grounds his pre- 
tensions on the tie of his cravat or the length of his skirts, and whose 
chief consequence springs from his tailor. I have generally observed, 
that those who study dress, study little else; they divide their time be- 
tween making their ftodettes and admiring themselves, and lounging in 
places of public resort, with the hope of being admired by others. ‘Their 
reading rarely extends beyond Pierce Egan’s publications, or the me- 
moirs of some demirep. ‘Their knowledge is confined to the science of 
billiards and ecarté, and their critical acumen amounts to pointing out the 
nice differences between a Stulz and a Nugee.’ 

‘IT have known many Exquisite Ultras in my day, but the NE PLUS UL- 
TRA of ny acquaintance is Sir Frepertck FLuowerpew. I called upon 
him last spring in Grosvenor-square, when he showed me his house, 
which he had lately furnished in very splendid style. His salle a manger, 
where he hoped to see me on the following day at night, was replete with 
every luxury that could add to the enjoyment of gastronomy ; and the 
decorations would have done honor to a Temple of Bacchus. His Li- 
brary was furnished in the most correct taste, and his shelves were stored 
with the most valuable works in costly bindings. His Drawing-rooms 
were crowded with furniture of a sumptuous description, and arranged in 
the most fashionable confusion; with a conscious triumph he requested 
me to attend him through his own peculiar little suite of apartments, which 
consisted of five rooms. A Boudoir filled with nick-nackeries. A bed- 
chamber lined with plate glass, and furnished throughout ale Parisienne, 
flanked on one side by a bath-room containing the frigida lavatio and the 
calida lavatio; and on the other by a dressing-room, the feilette of which 
was covered with a profusion of essence bottles containing Eau de Co- 
logne, huile de Venus, and the Lord knows what perfumes and pinguents 
besides, together with numerous articles of silver, on none of which had 
been forgotten the bloody hand! Within this apartment was another, 
fitted up with cedar and camphire-wood ward-robes, together with sun- 
dry racks complete with boots and shoes. He told me this room was ab- 
solutely indispensable, nothing being so insufferable—however superior 
the blacking—as the effluvia of polished leather. 

‘Inow made my bow, and the fat porter waddling out of his “ leathern 
conveniency,” afforded me egress from this temple of taste! 

‘On the following evening [ was punctual to my engagement at eight 
o’clock, and had not to wait more than an hour before dinner was served. 
The party was recherche, and the entrees and entremets of the I’rench ar- 
liste were set off to the best advantage by a superb service of plate: we 
tossed off our Campagne and quaffed our Bourdeaux from splendid glass 
supplied by Hancock, our host doing the honors in a pair of white kid 
gloves!! 'The conversation of the dinner turned on the business of the 
senate and the pleasures of the town in which our Amphitrion took a de- 
cided lead, and was looked up to by both lords and commoners as the 
very oracle ofton. At twelve o’clock coffee and the chasse were handed, 
and we separated—I to seek repose, and the remainder of the party to 


commence the evening.’ 
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The history of a ‘liking’ is prettily told in the following 
verses :— 


The babbling tongue of busy Fame 
In this most idle city, 

First told me, Lady! of thy name, 
As lovely, young, and witty ; 

I saw thee first ’mid Fashion’s glare, 
The centre of the ring,— 

At Lady Bath’s in Grosvenor-square, 
One moon-light night last spring. 


And very sad, and very long, 
I watched you all that night, 

And deemed your taste was very wrong, 
Your arm was very white. 

I thought that I would never bow 
To one whom tapplings caught, 

Then looked upon your sunny brow, 
And know not what I thought ! 


And thus I lost my favorite tune, 
My favorite partner, too— 

Went out to gaze upon the moon— 
Came back—to gaze at you! 

And when my partner came again, 
I answered f Yes’ for ‘ No—’ 

And she was dancing Lady’s Chain 
While I was ‘ Dos 4 Des!’ 


And so, being rather apt to muse 
When none but I would think, 

I went to bed in dancing shoes, 
And never slept a wink. 

I wondered how the sun was red 
And why the sea was green ; 

And thought of all that folks had said, 
‘And all that I had seen! 


I thought your waltzing so supreme, 
I saw you learned in France ; 

Your smile—so like a pleasant dream ; 
Your eye—so like a lance ; 

Your voice—so like the song one hears, 
When childhood boundeth by,— 

A sound we, sometimes, greet with tears, 
We scarce know how—or why! 


They said your eye was very large, 
Your foot was very small ; 
But that your bosom was a targe 
’Gainst Cupid—darts—and all! 
They told me you had never felt 
As Maidens, sometimes, feel,— 
They told me when your lovers knelt, 
You laughed to see them kneel. 
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They praised your locks—and said their hue 
Was theme for many a sonnet,— 

Adored your little satin shoe, 

' Swore by your velvet bonnet :— 

When you had made so many bleed, 
And all had vainly sought you, 

I thought you must be fair, indeed,— 
You ’re fairer than I thought you! 


And tho’ no spur be on my heel, 
No moustache on my lip,— 

And though my hat be not of steel, 
My coat—a gold-lace chip: 

Yet, let me but thy servant be, 
The gay may round thee throng, 

I’ll ask but one poor smile for me, 
For freedom—heart—and song! 


So much for what a certain noble poet calls ‘ dawdling.’ 
We hope our grave readers will forgive us. It is asin of the 
season. Spring plays the deuse with one’s ‘realizing sense,’ 
as our devout tutor used express the doing of a hard day’s 
work. Wecan write when it rains—study when it rains— 
dissect an author in the same pluvious temperature—but 
when the sun shines, Time ceases to be ‘ the enemy,’ and our 
nerve and our assiduity faint quite away into a complacent, 
good-for-nothing, good natured indolence. Here is a neat 
book from the publishers of the ‘Journal of Health,’ in 
the shape of a ‘Catechism’ on that subject. It is brief, pithy, 
and sensible, and we could enlarge on its cures and preven- 
tives with great satisfaction—if it rained. And here are the 
‘Lives of the Painters’ by Cunningham, excellent material for 
a pleasant article, and that too must lie by. There is one 
thing however, we meant to have spoken of before :— 

Mr. Harding’s Picture of Daniel Webster. ‘This is a work 
upon which our distinguished artist has bestowed much time 
and a great deal of taste and judgment. It is a severely cor- 
rect, dignified, authentic picture—painted with great faith- 
fulness to the original, and a becoming and majestic simplici- 
ty of design. It is not a picture to say much about, and it 
would be affectation in us to criticise beyond the province of 
a common observer, but we have had opportunities of hearing 
the opinions of high authorities in the art, and the one im- 
pression of its excellence is universal. It is known, probably, 
that Mr. Harding painted this picture at the request of a num- 
ber of gentlemen as a testimonial of respect to our eminent 
townsman. It is worthy of its subject. We presume its final 
destination is Faneuil Hail, and we are certain, that like 
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Stuart’s Washington, it will be an ornament of double pride 
to our city—in the statesman and the artist. 


One of the most delightful painters we ever had among us 
was Doughty. His delicious, dreamy, fascinating landscapes 
were things to love and remember. He is a true and passion- 
ate lover of his Art, but we observe he has been compelled 
to abandon it, in part at least, and make drawings for a new 
monthly publication called the Cabinet of American Rural 
Sports. With his talent the ornamental part of the book will 
certainly be valuable, and the literary department is conduct- 
ed, we are assured, by men of confessed talent and acquire- 
ment. We hope that Mr. Doughty will not have made the 
sacrifice in vain. 


We close our negligent labors for the month with some 
loose papers from the portfolio of a gentleman quite as idle 
as ourself. ‘They seem to have been written upon the spur of 
chance occasion, and evidently were not meant for the pub- 
lic eye :— 

To a Lady, in return for a gift of embossed note papers, too pretty for use. 


1 thank thee, Lady! Heardst thou ever 
A story of a wandering fay— 
Who, tired of playing sylph forever, 
Came romping to the earth, one day, 
And flirting, like a little Love, 
With every thing that flew and flirted, 
Made capture of a sober dove, 
Whose pinions (so the tale asserted) 
Tho’ neither very fresh nor fair, 
Were well enough for common wear ? 
The dove, tho’ plain, was gentle-bred 
And coo’d agreeably, tho’ low, 
But still the fairy shook her head, 
And, patting with her foot, said ‘No!’ 
”T was true that he was rather fat— 
But that was living in an Abbey— 
And solemn—but it was not that— 
‘What then ?’ ‘ Why, sir, your wings are shabby!’ 


The dove wasdumb. He drooped and sidled 
In shame along the Abbey wall, 

And then the haughty fay unbridled, 
And blew her snail-shell trumpet call, 

And summoning her waiting sprite, 
Who bore her wardrobe on his back, 

She took the wings she wore at night, 
(Silvery stars on plumes of black,) 

And, smiling, begged that he would take 

And wear them for his lady’s sake ! 
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He took them—but he could not fly— 
A fay-wing was too fine for him ; 
And when she pouted, by and by, 
And left him for some other whim, 
He laid them softly in his nest, 
And did his flying with his own, 
And they were soft upon his breast, 
When, many a night, he slept alone— 


And many a thought those wings would stir, 


And many a dream of love and her. 


There is a story I have met 
Of a high angel, pure and true, 
With eyes that pity never wet 
And lips that pity never knew— 
But ever on his throne he sate 
With his white pinions proudly furled, 
And, looking from his high estate, 
Beheld the errors of a world; 
Yet never, as they rose to Heaven, 
Plead, e’en for one, to be forgiven. 


God looked at last upon his pride 
And bade him fold his shining wing, 
And o’er a land where tempters bide 
He made the heartless angel king. 


T is lovely, reading in the tale 
The glorious spells they tried on him 
Ere grew his heavenly birth-star pale, 
Ere grew his frontlet jewel dim :— 
Cups of such rare and ravishing wines 
As ev’n a God might drink and bless, 


Gems from unsearched and central mines, 
Whose light than Heaven’s was scarcely less ; 


Gold of a sheen like mineral spars, 
And silver whiter than the moon’s— 
And music like the songs of stars, 
And perfumes like a thousand Junes, 
And breezes soft as Heaven’s own air 
Like fingers playing in his hair. 


He shut his eyes—he closed his ears— 
He bade them in God’s name begone, 
And through the yet eternal years 
Had stood, the tried and sinless one— 
But there was yet one untried spell— 
A woman tempted—and he fell! 


To 


I heard of thee from far. Thy name has been 
Whispered to me in music-tones for years. 
The gracious and the lovely in thy praise 
Were eloquent to me, and the pure in heart 
Filled their low voices, and old gifted men 
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Talked of thee with a moisture in their eyes, 
And blessed thee earnestly. I knew thy brow 
Had the sereneness that I gaze on now; 

Tny tones with their low clouded tenderness 
Were half familiar to me, and thine eye 

With its rich shadowy softness, and its lids 
Drooping with their long fringes, were like dreams 
Remembered when I met thee. In my heart 
There was a golden chronicle of them all, 
And I have brooded on its unseen lines 

Till I was fancy-wild, and full of thoughts 
Fervent as they were nameless and unreal. 


Yet ’tis not for thy strange bewitching tone, 
Nor for thy wondrous gentleness of eye, 
And not that with the smile upon thy lips 
Glorious thoughts break from thee—and ’t is not 
That thou so strangely dost resemble one 

On whon, tho’ as above me as a star, 

I lavished my boy’s passionate heart untold— 
Not for all these, nor for the love thou ’rt winning 
From every creature near thee, that I sit 
Musing at this lone hour upon thy looks, 

As on a sweet book clasped at eventide. 

But ’t is that mid the busy wilderment 

Of a high sphere, thou keepest a calm heart 
Possest in its own meekness, and therein 

Dost nurse the virtues that are gentle-eyed 
Looking not on the world—that thou dost win 
Genius to thy bright presence, with a smile 
Lovingly given to its mistrust and fear,— 

And that we know, by many a voiceless token, 
That when the world is brightest to thine eye, 
And all its pleasant flatteries are laid 

With the most witching earnest to thine ear, 
Angels are ministeriag at thy heart the while. 


Erratum.—In the beginning of our Table, the second line 
in the second verse of the piece ‘To Leaves,’ should read— 


‘Were exhaled in dew and odor, and the nightingale were mute.’ 
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